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OBJECTS  AND  RULES. 


The  Lincolnshire  Naturalists’  Union  was  formed  to 
promote  the  thorough  investigation  of  the  fauna,  flora,  and 
physical  features  of  the  County,  to  bring  together  workers 
interested  in  the  same  pursuits,  to  increase  the  interest  in,  and 
study  of,  every  branch  of  Natural  History. 

Field  Meetings  are  held  four  or  more  times  a  year. 
There  is  also  one  annual  general  meeting  held  at  Lincoln,  for 
the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  Society,  and  for  the 
President’s  address. 

Members  will  be  entitled  to  free  admission  to  all  meetings 
and  excursions. 

At  ordinary  Field  Meetings,  when  the  Union  is  not  enter¬ 
tained,  members  may  introduce  two  friends,  not  more,  except 
by  the  President’s  consent. 

When  the  Union  is  entertained  at  any  Field  Meeting,  the 
Meeting  is  to  be  open  to  members  only,  except  such  friends 
as  the  Entertainer  may  invite. 

/ 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  desirous  of  becoming  Members  of 
the  Union  should  apply  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  for  nomination 
papers.  A  new  Member  requires  to  be  proposed  and  seconded, 
and  the  paper  must  be  counter-signed  by  the  President  or  one 
of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Union. 

Correspondence  with  respect  to  Field  or  Sectional 
Meetings  and  organisation  generally  should  be  addressed 
to  Arthur  Smith,  Museum,  Lincoln. 

It  is  hoped  that  all  Members  will  interest  themselves  in 
the  work  of  the  Union,  especially  by  obtaining  new  members 
and  communicating  with  the  Sectional  Officers  respecting  new 
records,  etc. 

New  Members. — Members  can  greatly  assist  the  Union 
by  forwarding  to  the  Secretary,  the  names  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  whom  they  think  at  all  likely  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  work  of  the  Union. 

Proposal  Forms  will  be  sent  to  any  Member  applying  for 
them. 
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j^resibential  jPC&bress 

Delivered  at  Lincoln,  24  November  1927, 

BY 

H.  Wallis  Kew. 


MARTIN  LISTER  &  LINCOLNSHIRE  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

‘  An  ingenious  and  learned  physician,  and  one  of 
the  best  naturalists  of  the  17th  century 

Phil.  Trans.  Abridged ,  1809. 

i. 

It  is  a  commonplace  to  observe  that  the  troubled  seven¬ 
teenth  century  was  a  period  of  great  advances  in  many  subjects. 
Looking  back,  it  seems  to  us  that  there  were  giants  in  the  land 
at  that  time.  As  William  Kirby  long  ago  remarked,  a  brilliant 
constellation  of  geniuses  then  arose — they  included  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  (from  Woolsthorpe,  we  never  forget  that),  Sir  Christo¬ 
pher  Wren,  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle  and  many  others.  In  our 
own  sciences  we  were  told  that  the  stars  of  the  first  magnitude 
and  brightest  lustre  were  John  Ray  (the  glory  of  England,  so 
it  was  said),  Francis  Willughby  and  Dr.  Martin  Lister.  Such 
was  the  verdict  of  the  early  eighteen-hundreds  on  these 
naturalists  of  a  period  from  which  the  Dark  Ages  were  not 
greatly  remote,  a  period  of  conditions  of  natural  knowledge 
very  different  from  those  which  we  enjoy  to-day.  These  men 
were  born  within  some  twelve  or  twenty  years  of  the  death  of 
Shakespeare,  and  more  than  a  century  before  the  publication 
of  those  works  of  Linnaeus  from  which  we  derive  our  familiar 
system  of  naming  animals  and  plants.  Ray  and  his  friends 
cannot  truthfully  be  described  as  the  fathers  of  natural  history ; 
but  they  were  undoubtedly  early  and  able  cultivators  of  fields 
long  neglected. 
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Presidential  Address. 


Of  them,  Willughby  was  descended  from  a  line  of  eminent 
ancestors.  He  inherited  an  ample  estate,  and  he  had  a  laud¬ 
able  desire  to  elaborate  a  genera]  natural  history.  At  Middle- 
ton  Hall,  he  and  his  friend  and  helper  Ray  spent  laborious 
winters,  and  they  travelled  much  during  the  summer  months. 
Lister  was  ancestrally  associated  with  Craven,  where  he  had 
his  own  lordship,  and  (after  the  death  of  Thomas  Parkinson, 
of  Carlton,  his  father-in-law)  other  interests.  When  'Willughby 
died  in  1672,  Lister  was  already  a  physician  at  York,  and  he 
then  invited  Ray  to  join  him  there.  But  Ray  was  still  required 
at  Middleton,  Willughby  having  appointed  him  one  of  his  exe¬ 
cutors,  with  a  pension  of  £ 60  a  year.  Ray,  like  Willughby 
and  Lister,  had  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge  ;  he  had  been  ordained  priest  by  Robert  Sanderson 
Bishop  of  Lincoln.  He  devoted  many  years  to  the  completion 
of  Willughby’s  unfinished  books— in  those  tasks  Lister  co¬ 
operated  with  him  to  some  extent — and  in  such  ways  were 
these  three  naturalists  united  in  their  labours  and  in  friendship. 
Besides  their  learned  works  (by  which  indeed  we  should  know 
them)  we  have  the  Ray  Society  as  a  continuing  memorial  of 
Ray  ;  zoologists  write  of  Willughby’s  Char  and  Ray’s  Bream 
and  Ray’s  Wagtail;  and  botanists  have  the  orchidaceous 
genus  Listera  fittingly  to  commemorate  the  man  whose  own 
desire  it  was  (if  possible  considering  the  shortness  of  life)  to 
participate  with  posterity. 

Ray  and  Willughby  may  have  the  wider  fame ;  but  Lister 
should  be  as  fully  recognized,  especially  by  this  Union  of 
Naturalists  of  the  county  wherewith  he  was  associated  in  early 

life. 

ii. 

It  is  no  credit  to  British  biography  that  no  comprehensive 
life  of  Lister  has  been  written.  But  to  the  honour  of  this 
Union  Mr.  Goulding’s  memoir  *  Martin  Lister,  M.D.pF.R.S.' 
serves  the  world  as  a  thoroughly  reliable  and  entertaining  guide 
to  the  career  of  this  laborious  man.*  My  object  in  re-opening 

*  This  memoir  of  Mr.  Goulding’s  and  his  ‘  Notes  on  the  Lords  of  the 
Manor  of  Burwell’  (Assoc.  Archit.  Soc.  Reports,  1900  and  1897)  and  Mr. 
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the  subject,  though  Lister’s  life  and  work  cannot  properly  be 
treated  in  that  way,  is  to  give  prominence  to  his  Lincolnshire 
associations,  and  to  indicate  in  some  detail  his  contributions  to 
the  natural  history  of  the  county. 

iii. 

Martin  Lister  was  the  grand-nephew  of  the  celebrated 
physician  Sir  Matthew  Lister,  M.D.,  by  whom  the  Lincoln¬ 
shire  branch  of  the  Lister  family  was  established.  In  1641, 
Sir  Matthew  acquired  the  manor  of  Burwell,  with  property  in 
Muckton,  Authorpe,  and  other  villages ;  and  the  names  of 
Burwell  and  the  Lister  family  continued  to  be  associated  down 
to  the  early  days  of  our  own  recollections.  Many  of  us  know 
those  favoured  parts  of  the  county,  where  the  chalk  of  the 
Wolds  is  partly  free  and  partly  covered  with  boulder-clay, 
and  where  the  Burwell  and  other  woods  stretch  away  in  a  fine 
series  along  the  foot  of  the  wold.  These  woods  are  mainly  of 
oak ;  they  are  on  ground  that  has  apparently  never  been 
cleared ;  and  together  with  the  chalky  valleys  and  flowery 
closes  about  them,  they  remain  to-day,  probably  much  as  they 
were  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life  Sir  Matthew  Lister  retired 
to  Burwell,  and  there  he  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Martin  Lister, 
his  nephew.  This  second  of  the  Lister  lords  of  Burwell  was 
Martin  Lister’s  father.  By  1658  Sir  Martin  had  taken  up  his 
residence  at  Burwell,  and  Martin  who  was  then  at  Cambridge, 
and  about  19,  doubtless  regarded  the  place  as  his  home  from 
that  time  onwards  for  nearly  10  years.  He  tells  us  that  he 
spent  many  months  in  Lincolnshire  ;  we  know  that  he  received 
affectionate  invitations,  ‘  let  us  have  you  at  Burwell  &c., 
and  that  he  made  long  and  many  visits.  By  the  time  he  was 


Davies’  ‘  Memoir  of  Martin  Lister  ’  ( Yoyks .  Archaeol.  Jnl.,  1873)  contain 
many  valuable  references.  Mr.  Goulding  made  use  of  the  Bodleian 
Library’s  Ashmolean  MSS  :  very  rich  mines  not  fully  exhausted.  Useful 
matter  is  found  in  Derham’s  Philosophical  Letters  and  Remains  of  John 
Ray,  1718,  1760  ;  and  the  letters  themselves  in  lhe  British  Museum  (Bot. 
Dept.)  have  afforded  certain  additional  facts.  Lister’s  books  and  published 
papers  and  those  of  Ray  have  been  consulted,  together  with  many  other 
works.  Acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  Bodleian  and  British  Museum 
authorities,  and  to  Mr.  Goulding,  Dr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Preston  and  other 
helpers. 
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27,  or  thereabouts,  he  had  observed  much  of  the  natural 
history  of  the  neighbourhood.  But  whether  he  was,  as  many 
have  been,  a  naturalist  from  the  first,  we  cannot  say. 

iv. 

At  the  time  of  Lister’s  arrival  at  Cambridge  in  1655  and 
onwards  till  1662,  Ray  was  there — but  Ray  was  Lister’s 
senior  by  ten  years — and  it  was  not  till  they  met  at  Montpel¬ 
lier  in  1665  (when  Lister  was  already  a  Fellow  of  his  College, 
and  doubtless  by  that  time  applying  himself  to  physic)  that 
we  find  evidences  of  their  friendship.  They  then  studied  the 
plants,  and  observed  some  of  the  snails  and  insects,  of  the 
country  around  ;  and  later,  when  they  were  again  in  England, 
Ray  rejoiced  to  find  that  his  friend  continued  such  studies,  not 
confining  them  to  phytology  only,  but  taking  in  zoology,  and 
the  whole  latitude  of  natural  history. 

Lister  returned  to  Cambridge  in  1666,  but  the  sickness  still 
raging  there,  he  left  about  midsummer,  and  spent  the  rest  of 
the  year  in  this  county.  Meanwhile  Ray  had  called  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  ;  that  fact  appearing  from  notes  of  Lister’s  (Bodl.  MS. 
Lister,  39).  These  notes  begin:  ‘June  18th,  1666.  Mr.  Wray, 
Mr.  Dent  and  I  went  out  a  simpling  ’.  That  was  a  day’s 
outing  to  the  Gogmagog  Hills,  &c.,  ground  already  fully 
familiar  to  Ray  and  Dent,  but  to  Lister  many  of  the  plants, 
of  which  according  to  the  Cambridge  Catalogue  he  set  down  a 
long  list,  were  new.  After  Ray’s  departure,  Lister  went  to 
Bassingbourn,  and  thence  on  July  18th  to  Burwell.  Upon  the 
road  during  this  journey,  also  at  Burwell  in  July  and  August, 
at  Wainfleet  in  September,  &c.,  he  continued  to  record  the 
plants  he  found.  ‘  At  Burwell  ’  (and  round  about)  more  than 
forty  kinds  were  noted,  and  they  included  those  of  the  Woods, 
the  Deer  Park  and  the  Water  Park,  the  walls  about  the  house, 
&c.  The  following  are  representative  entries  : 

1.  Linum  sativum  Ger.  [Linum  usitatissimum,  Flax] .  Sowed 
in  the  fields  two  miles  before  we  came  at  Horncastle. 

2.  Cannabis  prima  sive  sativ  a  C.  B.  [Cannabis  sativa ,  Hemp]. 
Plenty  sowed  between  Bourne  and  Horncastle. 

3.  Eupatorium  aquaticum  dnonim  genenmi  Park.  [Bidens,  Bur- 
Marigolds].  Everywhere  in  the  Fens  as  I  came  to 
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Burwell. 

4.  Helenium  sive  Enula  campana  J .  B.  [Inula  helenium,  Elecam¬ 
pane]  .  At  Burwell.  Everywhere  almost  about  the 
house  in  great  plenty. 

5.  El atine  folio  subrotundo  C.  B.,  and 

6.  Elatine  folio  acuminato  C.  B.  [ Lin-avia  spuria  and  L.  elatine , 
Fluellens].  Both  listed  under  Burwell.  Amongst  the 
oats  in  a  ground  new  broke  up. 

7.  Gentianella  . .  [probably  Gentiana  amavella\ .  On  the  south 
side  of  the  pales  of  the  Water  Park  abundantly. 

8.  Centaurium  luteum  perfoliatum  C.  B.  [Blackstonia  perfoliata , 
Yellow-wort] .  In  the  same  place  with  the  small  Gentian. 

9.  Alchimilla  [A Ichemilla  vulgaris,  Lady’s-Mantle] .  In  Burwell 

Woods. 

10.  Mentastrum  hortensis  sive  Mentha  sylvestris  Park.  [Mentha 
longifolia ,  Horse-Mint].  On  the  spring  or  rivulet  bankas 
it  runs  into  the  Water  Park  abundantly. 

11.  Orchis  alba  odorata  minor  Park.  [Spiranthes  spiralis,  Lady’s 
Tresses].  On  the  layes  near  the  Park  and  house. 

12.  Genista  tinctoria  vulgaris  Park.  [Genista  tinctoria,  Dyer’s- 

Greenweed] .  Groweth  plentifully  on  the  back  side  of 
Muckton  in  the  old  closes. 

13.  Hieracium  rectum  rigidum  quibusdam  Sabaudum  J.  B.  [prob- 

bably  H.  umbellatum ] .  In  the  Oxe  wood  ditch-bank 

next  Muckton. 

14.  Gnaphalium  minus  sive  Herba  impia  Park.  [Filago  germanica, 
Cudweed] .  Common  upon  dry  barren  grounds. 

15.  Gnaphalium  anglicum  vulgare  majus  Park.  [Gnaphalium 
sylvaticum,  Heath  Cudweed].  Upon  the  layes  on  the 
outside  of  the  Deer  Park  over  against  the  pond  and  house. 

16.  Serratula  vulgaris  flove  purpureo  Park.  [Servatula  tinctoria , 
Saw-wort].  In  the  meadows  below  Muckton. 

17.  Ptarmica  vulgaris  folio  oblongo  serrato,  flore  albo  J .B.  [Achillea 
ptarmica,  Sneezewort] .  In  the  same  place  abundantly. 

18.  Coronopus  vulgaris  sive  Cornu  cervinum  Park.  [Plantago 
coronopus,  Buck’s-horn  Plantain] .  At  Wainfleet. 
Plentifully  near  the  sea  banks. 

19.  Althaea  vulgaris  Park.  [Althaea  officinalis.  Marsh  Mallow]. 
In  the  ditches  there  also. 

20.  Kali  spinosum  Park.  [Sal  sol  a  kali,  Saltwort] .  In  abund¬ 

ance  within  the  sea  banks. 

21.  Kali  geniculatum  sive  Salicornia  Park.  [Salicornia,  Glass- 

wort].  Everywhere  within  and  without  the  banks. 
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22.  Cerasus  fructo  pavvo  nigro  [ Prunus  avium ,  Wild  Cherry]. 

In  the  woods  at  Burwell  plentifully. 

23.  Fagus ,  the  Beech.  I  saw  and  measured  a  beech  tree  at 

Thorpe  Hall  near  Louth  of  19  foot  almost,  a  yard  and 

more  from  the  ground. 

When  again  at  Cambridge  in  1667  Lister  told  Ray  of  his 
experiences.  That  we  know  from  Ray’s  reply  (Derham,  1718, 
p.  18),  wherein  we  read  (1)  ‘Lincolnshire  for  Fish  and  Fowl, 
affords  you  a  large  Field,  yet  it  is  very  much  that  in  one 
Winter  you  should  meet  with  upwards  of  50  species  ’  ;  (2) 
‘  Hieracium  rectum  rigidum ,  it’s  not  unlikely  you  might  find  about 
Burwell ;  but  it  seems  somewhat  strange  you  should  there 
meet  with  Alchimilla  vulgaris ,  I  having  not  to  my  remembrance 
ever  met  with  it  in  England  elsewhere  than  in  mountainous 
Places  ’.  But  Ray  afterwards  found  it  in  the  lowlands,  and 
we  know  it  in  Lincolnshire,  including  the  Burwell  neighbour¬ 
hood. 

Lister  retained  his  Cambridge  Fellowship  till  1669,  and 
meanwhile  continued  his  Lincolnshire  visits.  Ray’s  letter, 
just  quoted,  refers  to  other  observations  already  made  by 
Lister,  and  two  undated  MSS.  of  his  concern  us.  The  first 
is  entitled:  ‘Of  the  Fossills  [minerals]  of  England’  (Bodl. 
MS.  Lister,  7).  It  reports  observations  (1)  of  the  Chalk  about 
Louth  and  the  uses  made  of  it ;  (2)  of  the  ‘  red  scarr  ’  [Red 
Chalk]  that  broke  out  in  the  cliff  of  the  Wolds  about  Tetford 
and  all  along  for  many  miles ;  (3)  of  Bolingbroke’s  old  pottery 
where  the  [Kimeridge]  Clay  they  used  was  blue;  (4)  of  Amber 
and  Jet  at  Wainfleet  and  Theddlethorpe  on  the  coast;  and 
(5)  of  other  matters  of  county  interest.  The  second,  which  is 
called  ‘Scarabaeorum  Angliae’  (Brit.Mus.Sloane  MSS.  783a,  and 
Bodl.  MS.  Lister,  40),  mentions  Lincolnshire  for  (1)  Scarabaeus 
viridis  alarum  thccis  miniatis  ;  (2)  Scarabaeus  viridis.  An  viridulus 
Mouffeti?  (3)  Scarabaeus  majusculus  e  nigro  rufescens ;  and  (4) 
Scarabaeus  ex  toto  coccineus :  but  no  post-Linnaean  coleopterist 
appears  to  have  identified  these  insects.  The  Bodleian  MS 
was  printed  with  Ray’s  ‘  Historia  Insectorum  ’  as  ‘  Appendix 
de  Scarabaeis  Britannicis’  (in  1710)  more  than  forty  years  later. 
Lister  was  glad,  he  said,  that  Mr.  Ray’s  papers  were  printed, 
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but  was  ashamed  of  his  own,  writ  in  his  youth. 

About  1669  Lister  wrote  at  length  to  Ray  of  Snails  and 
Spiders,  and  Ray  sent  this  letter  to  the  Royal  Society.  Olden¬ 
burg  entitled  it  ‘  Some  Observations  concerning  the  odd  Turn 
of  some  Shell-snailes,  and  the  darting  of  Spiders,  made  by  an 
Ingenious  Cantabrigian’  (Phil.  Trans.  1669,  P-  101  J)>  and  thus 
Lister,  when  he  was  about  30,  entered  on  his  long  career  of 
authorship.  No  localities  were  given  for  the  spiders  and  the 
shells  with  the  odd  turn  \Clausilia  sp.  and  Balea  perversa] .  But 
Cochlea  terrestris  turbinata  et  striata  Col.  [Cyclostoma  elegans]  was 
very  frequent  ’twixt  Canterbury  and  Dover  and  likewise  in 
some  woody  parts  of  the  Wolds  in  this  county. 

v. 

On  leaving  Cambridge  in  1669  Lister  had  probably  al¬ 
ready  decided  to  establish  himself  at  York,  where  a  physic- 
practice  had  fallen  void.  Meanwhile  he  spent  the  winter  of 
1669-70  at  Nottingham  ;  and  in  November  the  happy  event  of 
his  marriage  with  Hannah  Parkinson,  of  Carlton-in-Craven, 
received  Ray’s  blessing.  In  1670  (March)  he  carried  his  wife 
to  Carlton  Hall,  4  at  her  mother’s’,  and  there  they  abode  most 
of  that  year.  At  both  places  he  pursued  his  studies  of  nature 
vigorously  ;  and  with  Ray  he  exchanged  many  letters  about 
this  time. 

These  letters  were  on  many  subjects.  On  that  of  minerals, 
&c.,  in  1669  (Derham,  p.  55),  he  told  Ray  of  the  Amber  and 
Jet  on  Lindsey  coast.  Of  the  Amber  he  had  near  1  lb.  by 
him  that  he  bought  of  poor  fishermen’s  wives  at  Theddlethorpe  ; 
likewise  of  the  Jet,  the  great  pieces  and  the  small  dust,  he  had 
both  by  him,  and  he  thought  them  not  Cannel  because  they 
burnt  with  difficulty,  grimed  not,  were  light,  and  many  pieces 
if  rubbed  would  draw  straws.  From  this  letter  (and  from 
Bodl.  MS.  Lister,  7)  it  appears  that  the  Amber  was  gathered 
at  Wainfleet  and  Theddlethorpe,  and  was  sold  at  3d.  the  ounce. 
Jet  of  bulk  was  brought  ashore  after  great  storms;  and  all 
along  the  coast  the  small  dust  was  cast  on  the  sands;  this  was 
swept  into  heaps  by  the  poor  people,  and  it  served  many 
families  for  fuel;  the  chimneys  of  those  that  used  it  having 
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wind-holes  aside  then.  O  i  these  matters  Ray  agreed  that 
what  Lister  had  sent  him  was  Amber,  and  that  ‘  the  other  great 
piece  ’  was  Jet ;  but  of  the  small  dust  [which  still  forms  the 
well-known  black  drift  along  our  coast]  he  said  nothing.* * 

Other  letters  of  1669  (Derham,  pp.  48,  sqq.)  were  mostly 
concerning  plants  Ray  was  then  preparing  his  ‘  Catalogus 
Plantarum  Angliae chiefly  he  said,  by  Lister’s  instigation 
and  encouragement.  Among  the  dried  specimens  or  lists 
supplied  by  Lister  was  Rhamnus  primus  [ Hippophae  rhainnoides, 
Sallow-Thorn  or  Sea  Buckthorn]  from  the  Lincolnshire  coast, 
where  Ray  had  already  been  informed  by  Dr.  Mapletoft  that 
it  grew.  In  the  following  year,  1670,  the  ‘Catalogus’  was 
made  public,  and  Lister’s  discoveries  therein  recorded  included 
the  following  from  this  county:! 

1.  Caryophyllata  vulgaris  majore  flore  C.  B.,  Avens  with  a  large 

flower.  [Genm  intermedium].  In  Tetford  Wood. 

2.  Fungi  longissimo  pediculo  candicantes  sed  maculati  J.  B.,  Tall 

Navel  Mushrome.  [ Lepiota  procera].  Observed  in  the 
Wolds  in  Lincolnshire,  &c.,  by  Mr.  Lister,  who  also 
experienced  it  in  eating  to  be  more  savoury  than  the 
Champignon. 

3.  Fungi  Pezicae  Plinii  Co\.,  C\ig>  Mushrome.  \pPeziza'].  This 

sprang  out  of  the  clefts  of  the  ground  in  the  dry  year 
1666  in  the  wood-ridings  at  Burwell. 

4.  M entastrum  spicatum  folio  longiove  candicante  J.  B.,  Long-leaved 

Horse-Mint.  [M entha  longifolia] .  By  Burwell-beck  plenti¬ 
fully.  [Lister’s  more  precise  habitat  has  already  been 
quoted.  Peacock  (‘Naturalist’,  1896)  adds:  ‘It  is 
growing  by  the  side  of  the  same  stream  to-day  ’] . 

5.  Rhamnus  pvimus  Diosc.  sive  Rhamnus  Salicis  folio  angnsto, 

fructu  flavescente  C.  B.,  Sallow-thorn  or  Sea  Buckthorn. 
[Hippophae  rhamnoides] .  On  the  sea-banks  on  Lindsey- 
Coast. 


*  Cp.  *  An  Account  of  several  Observables  in  Lincolnshire  by  Mr. 
Christopher  Merret,  Surveyor  of  the  Port  of  Boston’  (Phil.  Trans  ,  1696)  : 

*  I  suppose  ’ tis  Coals  broken 

f  Similar  county -records  re-appeared  in  Ray’s  ‘Catalogus’,  1677, 

*  Historia  Plantarum’,  1686,  and  ‘Synopsis  Methodica  Stirpium  ’,  1690; 
and  some  of  my  quotations  have  been  amended  from  these  works.  There 
were  other  acknowledgments  to  Lister  for  other  counties,  e.g.  Fungus  pip era- 
tus,  &c.  (Pepper  Mushrome)  from  Marton  Woods  in  Craven  :  the  Lactarius 
piper atus  (Linn.)  which  Withering  wished  to  call  Agaricus  Listen. 
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vi. 

By  October  1670  Lister  was  at  York — Ray  having  styled 
him  Dr.  Lister  a  few  months  before.  There  he  practised 
physic  during  thirteen  years.  At  the  same  time  he  wrote 
several  learned  books,  and  made  many  contributions  to  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  of  Mr.  Oldenburg  and  his  succes¬ 
sors.  On  Oldenburg’s  proposal  he  was  elected  F.R.S.,  and  at 
York  he  was  prominently  associated  with  the  virtuosi  and 
learned  men  of  those  parts.  He  several  times  referred  to  his 
dangerous  occupation  (his  life  in  the  midst  of  diseases,  &c.) ; 
but  it  did  not  keep  him  very  constantly  at  York,  for  besides  a 
journey  into  France  (l  I  doe  it  to  gain  my  health  ’)  and  almost 
yearly  visits  to  Craven,  he  visited  many  other  parts  of  York¬ 
shire  and  probably  other  counties.  Moreover  in  natural 
philosophy  he  accomplished  so  much  that  we  cannot  under¬ 
stand  very  seriously  that  he  had  at  that  period  little  time  for  it. 

By  1678,  besides  many  minor  writings,  he  had  completed 
his  first  book  :  ‘  Historiae  Animalium  Angliae  Tres  Tractatus 
dealing  with  (1)  Spiders;  (2)  Land  and  Freshwater  Snails; 
and  (3)  Marine  Snails,  &c.,  and  containing  the  earliest  known 
descriptions  and  figures  of  very  many  of  these  creatures.  To 
these  three  parts  was  added  a  fourth  :  on  Stones  fashioned  like 
shells,  which  were  not  regarded  as  the  remains  of  animals.  By 
this  book  alone  Lister’s  reputation  was  established  for  all  time. 
Blackwall  in  1861-4  decorated  the  titles  of  his  princely  Ray 
Society  ‘  British  Spiders  ’  with  quotations  from  Lister’s  Latin  ; 
and  Sundevall  in  Sweden,  already  in  1830,  had  placed  him 
foremost  of  old  arachnologists,  and  had  named  Pachygnatha 
Listen  after  him.  His  treatment  of  the  Snails,  &c.,  received 
from  Ferussac  and  Deshayes  in  France  and  from  early  English 
conchologists  still  fuller  and  wider  recognition — the  titles 
Listera  and  Listen  appeared  and  re-appeared  in  the  nomen¬ 
clature — and  indeed  a  continuous  chorus  of  appreciation  has 
come  down  to  our  times.  Only  for  his  opinions  on  the  Shell- 
stones  did  Malpighi  and  others  take  occasion  to  be  a  little 
angry  with  him.  No  one  before  him  in  England  or  abroad 
had  exhibited  any  adequate  knowledge  of  the  Spiders  and 
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Snails,  and  his  acquaintance  with  their  structure,  habits  of 
life,  and  general  natural  history  was  wonderful.  In  his  pre¬ 
face  he  tells  us  that  in  former  days  of  leisure  he  betook  himself 
to  Lincolnshire,  and  there  spent  many  months,  being  wholly 
engaged  in  observations.  Yet  when  localities  are  stated  they 
are  more  often  in  Yorkshire,  &c.,  and  the  following  are  the  only 
definite  records  for  this  county : 

Spiders,  &c. 

1.  ‘  Araneus  rufus,  clunium  globatorum  fastigio,  in  modum 
stellae  radiato,  sylvicola In  woods  in  Lincolnshire, 
&c. ;  regarded  as  rare.  [Probably  Theridion  formosmn. 
Cp.  Blackwall,  p.  179]. 

2.  *  Araneus  fuligineus,  &  humerorum  fastigio,  &  clunium 
pictura  Candida,  ad  margines  denticulata’.  In  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  &c.,  in  walls  and  similar  places.  [Textnx  denticulata. 
Cp.  Blackwall,  p.  172.  An  addition  to  the  Lincolnshire 
Spider-lists  of  our  times]. 

3.  ‘  Araneus  exiguus  e  candido  nigroq.  varius  sive  macu- 
latus,  insigniter  cristatus,  sylvicola  ’.  In  woods  in  Lin¬ 
colnshire,  &c.  [One  of  the  Opiliones  or  Harvestmen] . 

Land  Snails. 

4.  ‘  Cochlea  cinerea,  interdum  leviter  rufescens,  striata, 
operculo  testaceo  cochleato  donata In  France,  Kent 
and  Yorkshire.  Also  at  Burwell  Woods  in  Lincolnshire. 
[Cyclostoma  elegans.  More  abundant  on  the  southern 
chalk  than  in  this  county.  Re-found  by  me  in  the 
Burwell  Woods  (Grisel  Bottom)  in  1886]. 

5.  ‘  Buccinum  exiguum  subflavum,  mucrone  obtuso,  sive 
cylindraceum  ’.  At  Estrope  [Aisthorpe]  on  mossy  walls. 
[Pupa  cylindracea ] . 

6.  ‘  Buccinum  exiguum,  quinq.  anfractuum,  mucrone  acuto ’. 
In  the  same  place  as  the  last.  [Cochlicopa  lubrica]  . 

7.  ‘  Buccinum  parvum  sive  Trochilus  sylvaticus  agri  Lin- 
colniensis  ’.  In  Burwell  Woods  in  moss  at  roots  of  tiees. 
[Hyalinia  fulva ] . 

8.  ‘  Cochlea  pulla,  sylvatica,  spiris  in  aciem  depressis  In 
woods  in  Lincolnshire;  in  winter  under  bark  of  trees,  in 
summer  among  herbage.  [Helicigona  lapicida.  Not 
common  in  the  Louth  and  Burwell  neighbourhoods. 
Found  in  the  Burwell  Woods  (Grisel  Bottom)  in  1896]. 

Marine  Shells. 

9.  ‘  Cochlea  rufescens,  fasciis  maculatis,  maxime  ad  imos 
orbes  distincta  On  the  sandy  shores  of  Lincolnshire, 
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and  in  the  mouth  of  the  Humber.  [Natica  catena]. 

10.  ‘  Trochus  albidus,  maculis  rubentibus  distinctus,  6  mini¬ 

mum  spirarum’.  On  the  Lincolnshire  coast,  &c.,  and 
in  Humber  mouth.  [Trochus  zizyphinus]. 

Shell-stones. 

ti.  ‘  Belemnites  minimus,  fere  cujusdam  succini  instar  &  pel- 
lucidus  &  coloratus  ;  quibusdam  Lapis  Lyncurius  dictus  ’. 
In  all  the  Cliffs  as  you  ascend  the  Yorkshire  and  Lincoln¬ 
shire  Wolds  for  about  ioo  miles  as  at  Speeton,  Londes- 
borough,  Caistor,  Tetford  and  Cawkwell.  [Belemnites  mini¬ 
mus  Lister  of  most  authors,  B.  Listen  Mant.  The  abun¬ 
dant  fossil  of  the  Red  Chalk,  along  the  outcrop  of  which 
Lister  found  it] . 

12.  ‘  Conchites  anomius  rugosus,  rostro  subtereti  &  insigniter 
adunco  donatus ’.  In  Yorkshire  and  about  Burton 
Stather  in  this  county.  [Gvyphaea  incuvva.  Abundant  in 
the  Lower  Lias  about  Burton  Stather,  as  elsewhere] . 

13.  ‘Conchites  anomius,  rostro  prominulo,  &  veluti  pertuso 
donatus  ’,  and 

14.  ‘  Pectunculites  anomius  trilobus  ’.  Both  about  Gonerby 
near  Grantham,  &c.  [Terebratula  punctata  and  Rhynchonella 
tetrahedra.  Both  named  by  Mr.  H.  Preston,  of  Grantham  ; 
abundant  Brachiopoda  of  the  Middle  Lias  thereabouts] . 

Lister’s  other  York  books  and  papers  would  demand 

extended  notice  in  any  general  account  of  his  writings.  Of 

the  books,  ‘  De  Fontibus  Medicatis  Angliae 1682,  mentions 

Santon  Sands,  where  Ochra  fossilis  lutea  was  formerly  dug. 

Of  the  smaller  works,  the  following  must  be  noticed  : 

(i)  ‘A  Letter  of  Mr.  Martin  Lister  confirming  Obser¬ 
vations  about  Musk  sented  Insects’  (Phil.  Trans.,  1671,  p. 
2281)  mentions  certain  small  Bees  ‘  which  Mr.  Ray  saith,  smell 
of  musk,  which  indeed  they  do  in  a  high  degree  ’.  They  were 
very  frequent  in  the  Wolds  in  Lincolnshire,  and  about  the 
latter  end  of  April  were  to  be  found  in  pastures  and  meadows, 
upon  the  early-blown  flowers  of  a  sort  of  Ranunculus ,  and  like¬ 
wise  on  the  flowers  of  Dens  Leonis,  &c.  [According  to  Kirby, 
Andvena  parvula  ‘  moscham  spirat ’,  and  that,  Dr.  Perkins  tells 
me,  was  most  likely  Lister’s  insect]. 

(ii)  ‘  Another  Letter  written  of  the  same  Gentleman  en¬ 
larging  his  former  Communications  about  Vegetable  Excres- 
cencies  and  Ichneumon  Worms  ’  (Phil.  Trans.,  1671,  p.  2284) 
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tells  us  something  of  ‘  the  green  Caterpillar  so  common  in  our 
Lincolnshire-heaths  ’.  They  appeared  equivalent  to  the  Indian 
silkworm  ;  their  Thecas  were  as  large,  many  of  them,  as  a  man’s 
thumb,  &c.  [Evidently  Saturnia  pavonia,  Emperor  Moth]. 

(iii)  ‘  A  Letter  of  Mr.  Martin  Lister  concerning  the  first 
part  of  his  Tables  of  Snails  together  with  some  Quaeres 
relating  to  those  Insects  ’  (Phil.  Trans.,  1674,  p.  96)  mentions 
‘  Buccinum  parvum  sive  Trochilus  sylvaticus  agri  Lincoln- 
iensis  ’,  i.e.  Hyalinia  fidva ,  which  was  thus  early  associated 
with  this  county. 

(iv)  ‘A  Letter  from  Dr.  Lister  containing  an  Account  of 
several  curious  Observations  about  Antiquities  ’  (Phil.  Trans., 
1682,  p.  87)  describes  the  remains  of  a  Roman  pottery  on 
Santon  Sands,  where  there  were  what  were  regarded  as  ruins 
of  furnaces,  many  pieces  of  pots  and  urns  of  different  shapes, 
and  much  slag  and  cinders  ;  this  pottery  was  within  a  mile  of 
the  Roman  Road  and  had  taken  up  much  ground. 

In  letters  to  Ray,  1670-74  (Derham,  pp.  73,  sqq.),  Lister 
wrote:  (1)  of  Willughby’s  Bees  [Megachile]  that  lodged  them¬ 
selves  in  old  willows  and  there  made  cases  of  cut  leaves  ;  he 
found  in  his  Adversaria  that  he  had  formerly  dug  out  of  the 
ground  at  Burwell  man)-  just  such-like  cases  [Megachile  or 
Colletes  ?]  made  of  thin  wafers  or  membranes.  In  the  same 
place  he  had  frequently  met  with  little  hollow  balls,  of  the 
shape  and  size  of  pistol-bullets,  of  yellow  wax  [Spathegaster  or 
7  rigonaspis  galls  ?],  wherein  one  small  maggot  seemed  to  find 
both  housing  and  food ;  (2)  of  the  fish  ‘  they  call  Bret  in 
Lincolnshire  ’  [His  Bret  was  undoubtedly  the  Turbot,  though 
Mr.  F.  Kime,  of  Boston,  remembers  having  heard  the  Brill 
so  named.  Cp.  Merret’s  *  Observables  in  Lincolnshire 
‘Here  are  Tnrbuts  called  Brets']',  and  (3)  of  his  Tables  of 
Snails:  ‘Tistrue,  the  second  [Cyclostoma  elegans]  is  that  you 
and  I  found  about  Montpellier;  but  I  have  found  it  in  divers 
places  in  England  since  my  return,  in  Kent,  in  Lincolnshire, 
&c.’  [He  found  it  in  the  Burwell  Woods,  as  already  stated] . 

vii. 

Before  the  end  of  1683,  Lister  removed  to  Westminster, 
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Old  Palace  Yard.  He  had,  it  seems,  opportunities  for  service 
at  the  Court  of  King  Charles  II  (as  afterwards  at  that  of  King 
James  II)  among  the  domestic  physicians.*  In  1684,  the 
University  of  Oxford  declared  him  M.D.,  and  he  was  admitted 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  three  years  later. 
Yet  he  delighted  most  in  philosophy,  and  even  now,  in  the 
midst  of  his  successes,  he  was  hard  at  work  on  the  biggest  of 
his  books  :  ‘  Historia  sive  Synopsis  Methodica  Conchyliorum  ’, 
1685-92  [-97] ,  which  by  William  Turton  was  aptly  described  as  a 
stupendous  effort  of  genius  and  industry.  The  Royal  Society, 
at  the  first  opportunity,  elected  him  to  its  Council  with  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  Dr.  Grew,  Mr.  Flamsteed,  Mr.  Halley, 
and  others.  In  1685,  he  was  sworn  Vice-President ;  Samuel 
Pepys,  the  President,  usually  leaving  ‘  Dr.  Lister  in  the  chair’ 
during  that  year.  He  then  urged  the  Society  to  print 
Willughby’s  History  of  Fishes;  and  was  of  the  Committee 
with  Ray  and  others  for  that  undertaking.  Moreover  he 
continued  to  present  to  the  Society  (for  the  Philosophical 
Transactions)  numerous  and  very  diverse  papers  of  his  own. 
By  his  proposal  of  1684  that  maps  of  the  soils  of  countries  be 
designed,  he  made  the  first  known  suggestion  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  geological  maps.  Such  maps  he  thought  would  well 
repay  the  trouble  ;  but  he  left  them,  as  he  said,  to  the  industry 
of  future  times.  No  doubt  the  great  Historia  mostly  occupied 
him,  and  it  is  by  that  work  that  he  is  best  known.  It  was  a 
prodigious  collection  of  copper-plates  of  Shells  (with  tables  of 
classification,  &c.)  mostly  from  drawings  ably  executed  by  his 
daughters  Susanna  and  Anna,  whose  names  have  well  deserved 
to  descend  to  posterity  with  their  father’s.  To  the  thousand 
and  more  plates  of  Shells  were  added  others  of  the  structure 
of  the  animals  belonging  to  Lister’s  three  separate  ‘  Exercita- 
tiones  Anatomicae  ’  1694-96;  and  he  tells  us  that  the  work 


*  To  the  Court  Sir  Matthew  Lister  (great-uncle),  Susanna  Lady  Lister 
(mother),  Frances  Jennings  (half-sister)  and  her  daughter  Frances  after¬ 
wards  Duchess  of  Tyrconnel  had  been  no  strangers.  Sarah  Duchess  of 
Marlborough  (sister  of  the  younger  Frances)  *  when  Anne  wore  the  crown  ’ 
certainly  influenced  her  '  Uncle  Lister’s  ’  later  preferments.  Her  friendship 
with  the  Princess  Anne,  afterwards  Queen,  was  already  notorious. 
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altogether  took  him  up  ten  years  at  least,  and  that  it  cost  him 
near  £ 2,000  out  of  his  private  purse. 

In  1694  and  later  he  published  ‘  Sex  Exercitationes  Medi- 
cinales  ’  and  other  physic-books.  But  they  were  against  the 
grain ;  the  Doctor’s  great  desire  being  to  pursue  philosophy 
among  the  inferior  sort  of  things.  His  Anatomies  of  the  Snails 
(now  that  he  regarded  himself  as  old)  had  brought  him  back 
to  the  delights  of  early  years.  From  Edward  Lloyd  of  the 
Ashmolean  he  obtained  supplies  of  the  living  animals,  and 
stocked  his  Westminster  garden  with  them  for  observation  and 
dissection.  Among  them  was  our  Cyclostoma  elegans,  wherein 
among  other  things  he  had  discovered  that  the  sexes  were 
separate,  and  later  at  Epsom  (about  1695)  he  again  found 
these  ‘Turbens’  in  chalky  thickets  and,  with  great  delight  no 
doubt,  saw  them  pairing. 

In  1698  he  went  to  Paris  as  physician  to  King  William 
Ill’s  Ambassador  ;  but  he  declared  that  he  took  more  pleasure 
in  the  Physic  Garden  than  in  the  Court,  and  was  more  apt  to 
learn  the  names  of  many  plants  than  of  a  few  princes.  By  his 
suggestion  that  he  would  gladly  have  exchanged  the  finest 
Alley  at  Versailles  for  Languedoc’s  meanest  hedge  and  warm 
sun,  he  recalls  the  troubles  of  health  that  had  attended  him 
most  of  his  life.  His  well-known  ‘Journey  to  Paris’  (though 
dated  1699)  was  published  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  the  ‘  Historia  sive  Synopsis  ’  the  English  shells  were 
distinguished  by  the  letter  A;  but  Lincolnshire  was  nowhere 
mentioned.  However,  there  remain  for  notice  : 

(i)  ‘  An  Ingenious  proposal  for  a  new  sort  of  Maps  of 
Countrys,  together  with  Tables  of  Sands  and  Clays,  such 
chiefly  as  are  found  in  the  North  parts  of  England,  by  the 
Learned  Martin  Lister,  m.d.’  (Phil.  Trans.,  1684,  p.  739). 
Lister’s  suggested  Maps  have  already  been  mentioned.  As 
for  sand  [or  sand-rock]  he  thought  that  it  was  once  the  most 
exterior  and  general  cover  of  the  whole  earth  [the  millstone- 
grit  of  his  northern  mountains,  no  doubt],  and  that  the  naked¬ 
ness  of  the  Wolds  of  Yorkshire,  Lincolnshire,  &c.,  was  from 
their  finer  sands  having  readily  yielded  to  the  rains  and  winds. 
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From  such  considerations  he  passed  to  the  Tables,  and  therein 
mentioned  Santon  [Blown-sand],  Bolingbroke  [Kimeridge- 
clay] ,  and  other  localities  in  this  county. 

(ii)  Birch’s  ‘  History  of  the  Royal  Society’,  1757,  iv.  268, 
387.  At  meetings  of  the  Society,  1684-5,  Dr.  Lister  observed 
(1)  that  £  as  to  seeing  in  the  night  ’,  King  Charles  I  had  a  man 
from  Louth,  who  served  as  a  night  guide  to  the  Army,  and 
could  read  a  letter  in  the  darkest  night ;  and  (2)  that  Congers 
were  often  cast  up  dead  in  Lincolnshire,  seldom  seen  alive,  as 
being  a  high-sea  fish,  and  therefore  little  eaten. 

(iii)  ‘Johannes  Goedartius  de  Insectis.  In  Methodum 
redactus,  cum  notularum  additione.  Opera  M.  Lister’,  1685. 
With  this  work  Lister  published  four  unfinished  plates  of 
English  Beetles,  &c.,  ‘tabulae  mutae’,  which  had  evidently 
been  intended  to  illustrate  his  Beetle  MS  already  quoted. 
Some  of  the  Beetles,  as  we  saw,  had  been  collected  in  this 
county. 

(iv)  ‘  F.  Willughbeii  de  Historia  Piscium  libri  quatuor’, 
t686  (‘  Mr.  Ray’s  Book  of  Fishes  ’).  On  Lister’s  authority  Ray 
records  the  occurrence  of  ‘  Rutilus  latior  vel  Rubellio  fluvia- 
tilis  ’  [the  Rudd]  in  Holderness  and  not  far  from  Lincoln,  in 
ponds. 

(v)  ‘  Part  of  two  Letters  wrote  to  Oxford  by  Dr.  Martin 
Lister  concerning  several  Plants  that  may  be  usefully  Culti¬ 
vated  ’  (Phil.  Trans.,  1697,  p.  412).  By  some  tillage,  he 
thought,  even  harsh  plants  might  be  brought  to  kinder  food: 

‘  the  same  Asparagus  which  we  eat,  grows  wild  in  the  Marshes 
of  Lincolnshire,  very  fair,  and  not  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
Eye  from  that  in  our  Gardens,  but  is  intolerable  bitter;  which 
Garden  Culture  alone  has  civilized,  and  made  pleasant’. 
Others  might  serve  as  substitutes  of  Hemp  and  Flax;  eg. 

‘  Corona  fratrum ,  of  the  Thistle  kind  ’  [ Cnicus  eriophorus]  which 
‘  naturally  grows  ’  on  the  dry  Wolds  and  high  pastures  of 
Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire  and  in  other  barren  soils.  [The 
Herball  of  Gerarde,  1597,  and  of  Johnson,  1633,  had  already 
recorded  Asparagus  for  marish  grounds  in  this  county.  Lister 
had  evidently  consulted  Johnson  for  both  plants]. 
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(vi)  ‘A  Journey  to  Paris  in  the  Year  1698.  By  Dr.  Martin 
Lister  By  the  bitter  Sparagrass  in  Paris  Lister  was  put  in 
mind  of  ‘the  Wild  Sparagrass  which  grows  plentifully  with  us 
on  the  Sea  Coast  in  Lincolnshire.  This  is  very  fair  to  the 
Eye:  yet  no  culture  of  our  Gardens,  by  often  transplanting, 
could  make  it  eatable’.  [The  Lincolnshire  A sparagus  is  the 
cultivated  plant  escaped.  On  the  Mablethorpe  sandhills,  &c., 
it  has  long  been  familiar  to  us]. 

viii. 

In  1699  Lister  left  Westminster  and  retired  towards  the 
Downs  of  Surrey.  Meanwhile  Hannah  Lister,  ‘  deare  Wife  ’, 
had  died;  and  in  1705,  Lister’s  old  friend  Ray  (who  had 
never  been  forgotten)  was  lost  to  him.  Having  re-married  in 
1698,  and  being  then  about  60,  he  removed  first  to  Leather- 
head,  and  thence  in  1702  to  Epsom,  where  he  resided  till  the 
winter  of  1711-12,  which  was  his  last.  In  1709,  Queen  Anne 
(whom  he  had  already  served  during  several  years)  made  him 
second  Physician  in  Ordinary.  But  he  was  seldom  at  Court, 
being  mostly  ‘  in  the  Countrie  ’,  and  there  mostly  occupied 
with  the  writing  of  more  books  and  papers.  As  before,  these 
works  were  on  many  subjects ;  but  they  do  not  (I  think)  call 
for  quotation  in  this  place.  And  thus  we  take  leave  of  our 
distinguished  countryman,  hard  at  work  as  always,  or  happily 
on  a  bright  morning  tending  ‘  the  test  flower  bulbs  and  roots  ’ 
in  his  garden. 
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Five  Field  Meetings  were  held  during  the  year. 

The  One-Hundred-and-Twenty-eighth  Meeting  was  held 
in  the  Gainsborough  district  on  May  26th.  Thonock  Park 
and  the  wooded  area  of  Carrington  Scroggs  were  visited.  It 
was  most  interesting  ground,  and  all  sections  of  naturalists 
had  plenty  of  material  for  observation,  as  the  combination  of 
open  ground,  woodland  and  sheets  of  water,  and  a  variety  of 
soils  gave  a  diversified  flora  and  fauna.  Mr.  E.  J.  Stream, 
M.A.,  F.L.S.,  collected  a  large  number  of  species  of  Fresh¬ 
water  Algae  from  the  Lake  and  Fishpond.  Dr.  H.  B. 
Willoughby  Smith  conducted  the  members,  and  afterwards 
shewed  them  his  collection  of  Ferns,  and  other  interesting 
plants  in  his  rock-garden  at  the  Cedars,  where  he  and  Mrs. 
Smith  kindly  provided  tea  for  the  visitors. 

The  One-Hundred-and-Twenty-ninth  Meeting  was  held 
at  Threekingham  on  June  9th.  Meeting  at  Sleaford  Station, 
the  members  proceeded  by  motor  to  Stow  Green,  famous  for 
the  great  battle  fought  there  in  870  when  the  Danes  were 
routed,  and  famous  also  for  its  ancient  fair.  Sempringham 
was  visited,  and  the  surviving  portion  of  the  nave  of  the  old 
Priory  Church  (which  serves  as  the  present  Parish  Church) 
was  admired.  Walcot  Gorse,  an  uncultivated  area  of  gorse 
and  scrub,  fertile  ground  for  the  naturalist,  was  examined,  and 
though  nothing  of  outstanding  importance  was  taken,  many 
good  specimens  in  various  branches  were  seen.  The  Geology 
of  the  district  attracted  much  attention.  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Cragg  conducted  the  party,  entertained  them  to  tea,  and  after¬ 
wards  shewed  their  interesting  archaeological  and  scientific 
collections  and  their  charming  gardens. 

The  One-Hundred-and-Thirtieth  Meeting  was  held  at 
Burwell  Wood  on  July  28th.  Mr.  C.  S.  Carter  was  the  con¬ 
ductor,  and  as  he  knows  the  district  thoroughly  well,  he  was 
able  to  point  out  localities  for  some  of  the  rare  Mollusca  of 
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the  County.  Cyclostoma  elegans  was  found  sparingly  in  the 
locality  for  which  it  was  first  recorded  by  Dr.  Martin  Lister. 
The  flora  was  very  varied,  and  though  no  very  rare  insects 
were  seen,  there  were  many  indications  of  the  habitats  suitable 
for  the  scarce  and  interesting  species  which  Mr.  Carter  stated 
were  occasionally  found  there.  One  day  was  all  too  short  for 
the  investigation  of  this  fine  district  which  is  associated  with 
the  researches  of  the  famous  naturalist  already  mentioned. 

The  One-Hundred-and-Thirty-first  Meeting  was  held  on 
August  25th  at  Cleethorpes.  The  party  motored  to  Tetney 
Lock,  returning  by  the  foreshore.  The  sea-side  plants  were 
the  chief  items  of  interest,  and  amongst  these  Bupleurum  tenuis- 
simum  was  found  in  its  old  haunt  at  Humberstone.  This  rare 
plant  was  also  found  by  some  of  the  members  at  Tetney  fore¬ 
shore.  Mr.  Hurst,  of  Boston,  also  reported  its  occurrence  in 
that  locality.  It  is  satisfactory  to  hear  of  it  in  other  places, 
as  its  hold  upon  its  Humberstone  habitat  appears  to  be  some¬ 
what  precarious.  Mr.  Carter  described  interesting  features 
along  the  Roman  Bank,  and  pointed  out  the  site  of  some  of 
the  ancient  salt-works. 

The  One-Hundred-and-Thirty-second  Meeting  was 
arranged  to  take  place  at  Louth  on  September  22nd,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  we  were  not  favoured  by  the  good  weather  which 
had  contributed  much  to  the  success  of  the  preceding  meetings. 
A  heavy  and  continuous  downpour  of  rain  caused  the  meeting 
to  be  abandoned,  and  the  few  members  who  arrived  at  the 
place  of  rendezvous  spent  the  morning  at  the  Museum  with 
Mr.  Carter  and  Mr.  Goulding,  looking  over  the  interesting 
local  collections  housed  there.  During  a  short  assuagement 
of  the  torrential  rain,  Mr.  Carter  and  the  Secretary  visited 
Hubbard’s  Hills,  and  collected  a  number  of  specimens  of 
Mollusca. 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  Lincoln  on  24th  Nov¬ 
ember,  when  Mr.  H.  Wallis  Kew,  F.Z.S.,  read  his  Presidential 
Address,  entitled  :  ‘  Martin  Lister  and  Lincolnshire  Natural 
History’,  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  early 
records  of  Lincolnshire  plants,  spiders,  insects  and  fossils. 
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Mr.  C.  S.  Carter  was  elected  President,  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Stream, 
M.A.,  was  elected  Vice-President  for  the  year  1928. 

During  the  year  we  have  lost  three  of  our  members  by 
death : 

The  Rev.  William  Heaford  Daubney  was  one  of  our 
oldest  members,  having  been  elected  in  the  year  1895.  He 
was  the  son  of  William  Heaford  Daubney,  for  many  years 
Clerk  to  the  County  Magistrates  at  Grimsby,  and  four  times 
Mayor  of  that  borough.  From  1894  until  1901,  he  was  Rector 
of  Leasingham,  and  he  afterwards  resided  at  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  where  he  died  18  May  1927.  He  took  a  keen 
interest  in  Wild  Flowers,  and  attended  our  meetings  whenever 
it  was  possible  for  him  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Richard  Mason  passed  away  10  March  1927.  He 
was  born  at  Healing  in  1843,  was  educated  at  Louth  Gram¬ 
mar  School,  became  a  solicitor,  and  for  many  years  lived  and 
practised  at  Grimsby.  He  was  Coroner  for  the  Caistor 
district.  He  was  a  very  ardent  angler,  and  he  had  a  wonderful 
knowledge  of  fresh-water  fishes  and  their  ways.  He  contri¬ 
buted  many  articles,  chiefly  on  local  history,  to  the  Grimsby 
Telegraph,  the  Hull  Times  and  other  newspapers.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  Union  in  1912,  and  was  successful  in  per¬ 
suading  a  number  of  his  friends  to  become  members.  He  was 
the  uncle  of  Mr.  Guy  W.  Mason,  who  was  our  President  in 
1917. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Sowerby,  F.E.S.,  also  died  during  the  year. 
He  was  elected  a  member  in  1910,  and  was  a  very  competent 
entomologist.  He  had  intended  to  publish  his  observations  in 
our  ‘  Transactions  ’,  but  his  long  illness  prevented  him  from 
methodizing  his  notes  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-members. 

The  Hon.  Treasurer  has  written  to  me  as  follows:  ‘I 
think  it  is  fitting  that  we  should  notice  in  the  ‘  Transactions’ 
the  death  of  Mr.  Alfred  Fieldsend,  which  occurred  in  London, 
12  March  1927.  The  deceased,  who  was  63  years  of  age,  was 
a  native  of  Lincoln,  and  was  for  a  number  of  years  in  business 
in  that  City  as  a  taxidermist  and  photographer.  Leaving 
Lincoln  in  1913,  he  was  employed  for  some  time  at  the  Black- 
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burn  Museum,  but  in  the  following  year  he  was  given  a  post 
at  the  Natural  History  Museum,  South  Kensington,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  being  chiefly  engaged  in 
making  models  of  fishes,  reptiles  and  batrachians.  In  the 
Museum  Guide  to  British  Fresh-water  Fishes,  1917,  Dr. 
Harmer  gives  Mr.  Fieidsend  credit  for  the  preparation  of  the 
specimens  exhibited  in  that  Gallery.  Mr.  Fieidsend  had  a  very 
considerable  knowledge  of  natural  history,  and  of  the  birds 
and  mammals  of  Lincolnshire  in  particular.  He  was  one  of 
the  foundation  members  of  the  Union,  and  he  rendered  good 
service  in  connection  with  Mr.  John  Bordeaux,  Mr.  F.  M. 
Burton  and  Colonel  Mason  in  getting  together  specimens  for 
the  collection  formed  by  the  Union  at  Lincoln  Castle  as  a 
nucleus  for  the  City  and  County  Museum.  His  letters  on 
natural  history  topics  were  original  and  attractive  in  style,  and 
were  lit  up  by  many  flashes  of  humour.  It  is  a  pity  that  he 
did  not  publish  the  results  of  some  of  his  studies  of  birds, 
beasts  and  fishes.  He  occasionally  contributed  to  the  press, 
notably  an  article  on  a  visit  he  paid  to  Reed’s  Island  in  the 
Humber  to  see  the  Water  Voles  that  overran  the  Island  in 
1896.  In  1912,  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  entitled  “  How  to  Unite 
Labour  with  Capital  ”  ’. 

Before  I  conclude  my  report,  I  desire  to  inform  my  fellow- 
members  that  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Mason,  of  Salmonby  Rectory, 
is  engaged  upon  a  new  CHECK-LIST  OF  LINCOLN¬ 
SHIRE  PLANTS.  It  will  be  based  upon  that  of  the  late 
Rev.  E.  Adrian  Woodruffe-Peacock,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
include  in  it  ail  the  new  information  that  has  resulted  from  the 
observations  and  researches  made  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
It  is  hoped  that  members  who  can  report  any  unpublished 
records  will  be  good  enough  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Mason, 
so  that  the  new  list  may  be  as  complete  and  accurate  as 
possible.  I  think  we  are  fortunate  in  having  so  competent  and 
enthusiastic  a  botanist  to  undertake  this  revision,  and  I  trust 
that  members  will  give  to  Mr.  Mason  all  the  help  they  pos¬ 
sibly  can. 


ARTHUR  SMITH. 
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BOTANY. 

Miss  S.  C.  Stow. 

There  is  not  very  much  to  report  for  this  season’s  work, 
and  very  few  notes  have  been  sent  in.  Lists  were,  as  usual, 
made  at  the  Field  Meetings,  but  few  striking  discoveries  were 
made. 

Buplcumm  tenuissimum  was  recorded  for  Tetney,  Div.  9, 
and  also  for  the  Boston  District. 

The  best  record  for  the  year  is  Monotvopa  Hypopitys ,  the 
Fir-rape  or  Pine  Bird’s-nest,  found  by  Mr.  Cox  in  the  Grimsby 
district.  Only  one  record  of  this  plant  is  given  in  Mr.  Pea¬ 
cock’s  Check  List,  1909,  namely  for  Div.  6,  it  having  been 
found  in  1805  by  the  Rev.  J.  Dalton  in  Fir  woods  near 
Summer  (or  Fillingham)  Castle.  Mr.  Peacock  queried  whether 
it  had  not  become  extinct  in  the  County.  It  is  a  parasite,  and 
is  found  in  woods  of  Beech  and  Fir  on  a  dry  soil. 

Mrs.  Stewart  noted  Suaeda  fruticosa  at  Gibraltar  Point. 
This  is,  I  believe,  a  new  record  for  Div.  2.  It  is  recorded  in 
the  Check  List  as  a  ballast  casual  for  the  Boston  district. 

Mrs.  Morris  has  sent  a  list  of  eight  Orchids,  amongst 
which  is  the  Dwarf  Orchis,  Orchis  ustulata ,  found  at  Habrough, 
Div.  3.  This  species  appears  to  be  rather  thinly  distributed 
in  the  County. 

Chenopodium  urbicum  was  taken  at  Grantham,  a  new  record 
for  Div.  15. 

A  fasciated  specimen  of  the  Marsh  Thistle,  Cnicus  palustris, 
was  found  at  Syston,  near  Grantham.  It  was  30  inches  in 
height ;  the  width  of  its  ribbon-like  stem  was  6 ^  inches,  and 
at  the  top  of  the  stem  there  was  a  cluster  of  about  60  flower- 
heads. 

The  Snake’s-head,  Fritillana  meleagris,  was  found  at 
Edlington. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Willoughby  Smith,  of  Gainsborough,  has  sent 
the  following  report :  ‘  A  specimen  of  Ophrys  apifera ,  found  at 
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Pelham,  was  brought  to  me.  Hyoscyamus  niger  was  found  at 
Skegness.  Lathyrus  Aphaca  and  Trifolium  pratense  var.  parvi- 
flovum  appeared  as  weeds  in  my  garden  ’. 

CONCHOLOGY. 

J.  F.  Musham,  F.E.S. 

At  our  Field  Meetings  interest  in  conchology  has  been 
maintained,  and  additions  have  been  made  to  the  records  of 
‘  Divisions  ’  visited. 

At  Gainsborough,  Milax  Sowerbyii  was  an  interesting 
capture.  Thonock  added  to  the  same  Division  Planorbis  albus , 
together  with  Pisids :  subtruncatum ,  nitidum  and  milium ,  forming 
as  Mr.  C.  Oldham  writes,  ‘a  quite  characteristic  lake  associa¬ 
tion’.  Hyalinia  fulva  was  added  at  a  later  Meeting  to  Div. 
14  W. 

Miss  S.  C.  Stow  has  found  Avion  ater  sub-var.  brunneo- 
pallescens ,  thus  contributing  an  additional  form  of  this  ubiqui¬ 
tous  slug  to  Div.  15  N. 

Of  interest  also  is  Mr.  C.  S.  Carter’s  find  in  1909  in  the 
Rectory  Ground  at  Ruckland  (Div.  8  S)  of  one  dead  shell  of 
Acicula  lineata  Drap.  It  was  in  a  Romano- British  hill-wash, 
and  it  is  our  first  County  record  of  this  locally  elusive  little 
shell. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Carter  reports  Avion  subfuscus  from  Wyham,  and 
a  sub-scalariform  variety  of  Hygromia  stviolata. 

Mr.  Carter  has  also  sent  the  following  statement  as  to 
HELICELLA  GIGAXII  in  Lincolnshire 

Helicella  gigaxii  is  a  species  which  has  occasioned  some 
confusion  among  Lincolnshire  Collectors. 

In  the  year  1900,  together  with  typical  examples  of  H. 
caperata ,  I  collected  specimens  that  were  not  referable  to  that 
species,  nor  to  the  form  described  by  Jeffreys,  Adams  and 
others  as  var.  gigaxii. 

In  November  1917,  I  received  from  Mr.  Charles  Oldham 
a  small  collection  of  shells  found  in  Hertfordshire  and  Wilt¬ 
shire,  amongst  which  were  some  identified  as  H.  gigaxii  (H. 
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heripensis).  I  at  once  noticed  that  although  my  Lincolnshire 
specimens  were  about  3  mm.  larger,  and  were  darker  in  colour, 
they  were  identical  in  other  specific  characters,  and  there  the 
matter  seems  to  have  stopped,  as  far  as  my  memory  serves  me, 
until  December  1926,  when  Mr.  Beetlestone  collected  at  Muck- 
ton,  near  Louth,  some  exceedingly  fine  examples  which  he 
submitted  to  me.  I  subsequently  inquired  of  Mr.  Musham 
with  regard  to  his  records  of  Helicella  heripensis,  in  his  Check 
List,  1919,  and  I  learned  that,  so  far  as  he  was  aware,  the 
species  had  not  been  ‘  officially  ’  recorded  for  Lincolnshire  as 
a  living  shell. 

In  order,  therefore,  that  the  species  should  be  ‘  officially  ’ 
recorded,  I  recently  sent  specimens  to  Mr.  Oldham,  who 
kindly  verified  the  identification,  and  informed  me  that  he  was 
forwarding  them  to  be  recorded  accordingly. 

The  following  are  the  records  additional  to  those  given  by 
Mr.  Musham  in  his  Check  List,  1919: 

HELICELLA  GIGAXII  (H.  HERIPENSIS). 

Div.  8  Redhill,  Goulceby,  1900,  C.  S.  Carter. 

Ruckland,  September  1909,  Miss  Elsie  Hall. 

Muckton,  December  1926,  Beetlestone. 

The  Muckton  specimens  are  very  fine  indeed,  measuring 
13  mm-  to  15  mm.  in  breadth. 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

A.  E.  Musgrave. 

The  generally  cold  and  wet  summer  this  year  has  made 
the  season  rather  an  unfruitful  one  entomologically,  so  that  I 
have  very  few  records  for  the  County. 

I  am  pleased  to  report,  however,  that  most  of  the  earlier 
insects  appeared  in  good  numbers.  During  the  first  week  in 
June  I  visited  Newball,  Skellingthorpe  and  Doddington 
Woods,  and  found  the  Chequered  Skipper  (C.  palcsmon)  fairly 
plentiful.  The  Orange  Tip  ( E .  cardamines ) ,  the  Common  Blue 
(L.  icarus),  the  Small  Copper  (P.  phlaas),  and  the  Dingy  and 
Grizzled  Skippers  ( H .  tages  and  H.  mcilvce)  were  also  present ; 
and  I  noticed  one  or  two  specimens  of  the  Pearl-bordered 
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Fritillary  (A.  euphrosyne).  Among  the  moths  I  took  specimens 
of  the  White  Carpet  (L.  suffumata ),  the  Small  Engrailed  ( T . 
crepuscularia ),  the  Birch  Mocha  (. E .  pendularia ),  and  the  beauti¬ 
ful  long-horn  micro  Degeerella. 

I  also  noted  the  following  larvae:  the  Mottled  Umber 
(H.  defoliavia )  common  on  Birqhes  and  Oaks :  one  of  the 
Sprawler  ( N .  sphinx)  on  an  Elm  stump;  and  a  few  of  the 
Scarce  Vapourer  (O.  gonostigma)  on  Hawthorn. 

At  Hough-on-the-Hill  and  Ropsley,  I  found  E.  cardamines 
fairly  plentiful,  and  the  two  long-horn  micros  N emophora 
metaxella  and  Schwarziella. 

I  have  received  no  records  of  the  later  species,  and  I 
have  very  few  County  records  myself,  as  I  spent  much  of  July 
and  August  collecting  in  the  Alpes  Maritimes.  It  was  a  real 
joy,  however,  to  spend  a  few  weeks  in  warmer  regions,  and  to 
be  able  to  net,  amongst  other  things,  the  Queen  of  Spain 
Fritillary,  the  Bath  White,  the  Mazarine  Blue,  the  Pale 
Clouded  Yellow,  the  Camberwell  Beauty  and  the  Arran 
Brown.  I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  re-introduce  some  of  these 
species  to  their  old  haunts  in  Lincolnshire,  but  my  first  day 
back  in  England  dispelled  all  such  hopes.  It  was  cold  and 
raining  hard,  and  there  was  not  a  trace  of  blue  in  the  sky.  To 
bring  these  creatures  from  the  sunny  Mediterranean  regions, 
transplant  them  in  Lincolnshire  this  summer,  and  expect  them 
to  thrive,  was  to  expect  too  much.  I  am  afraid  that  for  the 
present  these  species  must  remain  as  records  of  the  £  good  old 
days  ’. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Carter  reports  the  Wood  Leopard  Moth  (. Zeuzeva 
aesculi)  at  Legbourne,  30  July;  and  a  beetle  Dorcus  parallelo- 
pipedus ,  a  very  large  specimen,  at  Langton  Hall,  near  Spilsby, 
10  August.  He  also  states  that  the  Death’s  Head,  Convol¬ 
vulus,  Elephant  and  Poplar  Hawk  Moths  have  been  fairly 
common  in  the  Louth  district. 

Mr.  A.  Roebuck  has  sent  the  following  particulars  of  his 
observations  : 

COLEOPTERA. 

Phyllopertha  hovticola ,  plentiful  at  Theddlethorpe, 
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LEPIDOPTERA. 

Apamea  basilinea ,  larvae  feeding  on  the  developing  grain  in 
wheat-ears,  Humberstone,  25  August. 

Ruby  Tiger  and  Cinnabar  Moths,  larvae  feeding  on  Rag¬ 
wort,  Sandilands,  Sutton-on-Sea,  3  September. 

DIPTERA. 

Sitodiplosis  mosellana,  on  wheat-ears,  Humberstone,  25  August. 
This  was  my  first  record,  but  I  have  since  seen  it  in 
different  parts  of  the  county,  and  it  is  apparently 
common. 

Contarinia  nasturtii  destroyed  the  terminal  buds  of  swedes  in 
the  Swinderby  district,  August. 

C.  pisi,  on  pea-pods,  Humberstone,  25  August,  abundant 
this  season. 

HEMIPTERA. 

Calocoris  Norvegicus ,  on  Chrysanthemum  buds,  Caistor, 
August;  and  on  potatoes,  Lincoln,  25  July — 22  August. 

Plagiognathus  arbustorum,  on  Raspberries  and  Blackberries, 
Caistor,  August. 

Lygus  pratensis,  on  potatoes,  Lincoln,  22  August. 

Capsus  laniarius,  the  same. 

Heteroma  merioptera ,  the  same. 

Eupteryx  auratus,  widespread  on  potatoes,  but  much  scarcer 
than  usual. 

Chlovita  vividula,  remarkably  scarce  this  season. 

THYSANOPTERA. 

Kakothrips  robustus,  on  peas,  Humberstone,  25  August. 

APHIDES. 

Macrosiphutn  solanifolii,  on  potatoes,  Lincoln,  apparently 
more  numerous  than  elsewhere. 

PLANT-GALLS  noted  at  Theddlethorpe. 

A  chalcid  gall  caused  by  Isosoma  hyalipenne  (Euvotomci  hyali- 
pennis)  on  Psamma  arenaria,  abundant. 

A  mite  gall  caused  by  Eriophyes  hippophaenns  on  Hippophae 
rhamnoides,  very  abundant.  This  does  not  appear  to  be 
mentioned  in  English  books  on  Galls.  I  identified  it 
Houard’s  work. 
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ORNITHOLOGY. 

Notes  on  the  Migration  of  Birds  in  North  Lincolnshire, 

Autumn,  1927. 

G.  H.  Caton  Haigh,  F.Z.S.,  M.B.O.U. 

The  Autumn  of  1927,  though  a  very  unsettled  and  stormy 
type  of  weather  prevailed  throughout  most  of  the  season,  was 
by  no  means  unfavourable  on  the  whole  to  migration.  Sep¬ 
tember  opened  with  fine  warm  weather;  and  easterly  or  south¬ 
easterly  winds,  generally  very  light,  prevailed  for  the  first 
week. 

On  September  1st,  a  few  Pied  Flycatchers,  Garden 
Warblers  and  Whitethroats  appeared.  On  the  2nd,  Pied 
Flycatchers  and  Wheatears.  On  the  3rd,  Wheatears,  a  single 
Willow  Wren,  and  about  twenty  Turtle-doves.  On  the  5th, 
some  Redstarts  and  more  Pied  Flycatchers.  On  the  6th, 
many  Redstarts  and  Pied  Flycatchers,  also  one  Willow  Wren 
and  a  Lesser  Whitethroat.  On  the  7th,  about  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  Redstarts  and  Flycatchers.  Hundreds  of  Swallows 
were  moving  N.W.  along  the  shore.  Three  Peewits  were 
travelling  to  N.W.  I  also  saw  a  Kingfisher  and  some  Green 
Sandpipers,  and  I  shot  a  single  Wigeon.  On  the  8th,  there 
were  few  small  birds,  but  I  noticed  two  Swifts,  two  Curlew 
Sandpipers,  and  a  Dusky  Redshank.  On  the  9th,  the  weather 
had  become  stormy.  A  Ring  Ousel  appeared,  with  a  few  Pied 
Flycatchers,  many  Redstarts  and  Willow  Wrens,  and  several 
Kestrels.  On  the  12th,  the  weather  being  still  stormy,  a 
Goldcrest  appeared,  with  a  few  Redstarts,  and  on  the  sands 
there  were  Knots,  Turnstones,  a  Ruff  and  Reeve,  and  several 
flocks  of  Wigeon.  On  the  15th,  there  were  more  Redstarts, 
and  this  species  was  present  in  greater  or  less  numbers  till  the 
end  of  the  month.  I  also  saw  about  a  dozen  Wheatears,  a  few 
Golden  Plovers  and  Peewits,  a  single  Turnstone  and  a  Tufted 
Duck.  On  the  16th,  I  obtained  a  Barred  Warbler,  and  saw  a 
few  Garden  Warblers,  Willow  Wrens  and  a  White  Owl.  On 
the  19th,  I  saw  a  small  party  of  four  Ruffs  and  two  Reeves  on 
the  mud  at  North  Cotes,  also  a  few  travelling  flocks  of  Peewits 
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and  Golden  Plovers. 

On  September  20th,  a  Long-eared  Owl  appeared;  and  on 
the  2 1  st,  five  or  six  Swifts,  dozens  of  Wheatears,  and  some 
Turtle-doves.  On  the  22nd,  many  Swallows,  with  a  few 
House  Martins,  were  moving  N.W.  along  the  coast.  The  last 
Pied  Flycatchers  were  seen,  and  also  a  single  Chiffchaff. 

On  September  23rd,  I  saw  the  first  flock  of  Pink-footed 
Geese,  a  small  party  of  42,  flying  high  to  S.E.  over  Grainsby, 
and  I  heard  of  several  other  flocks  seen  on  this  date,  but  I 
was  told  subsequently  that  a  flock  of  14  was  seen  at  Tetney  on 
the  1 6th,  which  is  about  the  usual  date  for  the  arrival  of  this 
species.  Several  more  flocks  passed  over  on  the  24th, Pand  by 
October  7th  there  were  thousands  assembled  on  the  upper 
parts  of  the  Humber.  Thousands  also  came  to  the  Lincoln¬ 
shire  Wolds,  where  they  frequented  the  barley  stubbles  till 
driven  away  by  the  fall  of  snow  which  took  place  just  before 
Christmas.  They  soon  came  back  to  this  district  on  the 
melting  of  the  snow,  but  frequented  the  Humber  and  Ancholme 
Cars  more  than  the  Wolds  till  they  left  in  March  1928.  I  saw 
about  2,000  on  February  20th,  but  only  100  to  120  on  the  24th, 
and  this  small  flock  remained  until  March  14th.  On  the  next 
day  I  saw  40,  but  observed  none  afterwards. 

On  September  23rd  also  I  saw  Willow  Wrens,  a  single 
Swift  and  several  Kingfishers.  On  the  27th,  another  White 
Owl.  This  bird  appeared  to  be  very  tired  and,  when  flushed 
from  a  thorn-bush  near  the  sea-bank,  it  fell  into  the  ditch. 
However,  it  soon  managed  to  extricate  itself  from  the  water, 
and  flew  away  to  S. 

October  was  scarcely  such  an  interesting  month  as  the 
previous  one,  and  little  happened  till  the  end  of  the  second 
week,  when  the  great  annual  immigration  of  the  Turdidae 
commenced.  On  the  6th,  a  strong  migration  of  Peewits  took 
place  to  N.W.,  and  indeed  this  species  was  travelling  almost 
daily  unless  the  passage  was  temporarily  stopped  by  very  bad 
weather  conditions.  The  flight  was,  as  usual,  always  to  N.W., 
and  lasted  all  through  November  and  one  week  into  December. 
The  flocks  were  nearly  always  flying  high  and,  unlike  last 
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year,  very  few  were  shot.  On  the  advent  of  the  spell  of  cold 
weather  just  before  Christmas  many  left  the  district,  and  on 
December  18th  thousands  were  going  S.  at  an  immense  height, 
flying  in  V  formation.  On  that  night  there  were  22  degrees 
of  frost.  On  the  following  morning  a  few  flocks  were  still 
going  S.  and  hundreds  had  betaken  themselves  to  the  Tetney 
and  North  Cotes  Sands,  where  they  remained  until  the  thaw. 
On  January  8th  and  9th,  1928,  there  was  again  an  immense 
flight  to  N.W.,  possibly  composed  of  some  of  those  birds 
which  had  gone  S.  in  December. 

On  October  nth,  the  first  Redwings  arrived,  and  they 
continued  to  appear  in  great  numbers  till  the  end  of  the  month. 

On  the  same  day  Grey  Crows  appeared,  but  I  did  not  see 
any  more  till  the  21st.  On  the  24th,  and  again  on  November 
12th,  these  birds  were  travelling,  though  only  in  small  parties, 
seldom  more  than  two  or  three  together.  On  the  14th,  there 
was  considerable  movement  in  progress,  Redwings,  Thrushes, 
Twites,  Hedge  Sparrows,  Rock  Pipits,  Peewits  and  Jack 
Snipe  taking  part  in  it.  On  the  15th,  a  Woodcock  was  seen, 
but  I  heard  of  no  more  on  the  coast  till  November.  On  the 
18th,  a  single  Waxwing  was  seen  in  a  stackyard  near  the  coast 
at  Tetney.  It  was  feeding  on  elderberries,  and  was  very  tame. 
On  the  19th,  there  were  many  Blackbirds,  Thrushes,  Redwings, 
Great  and  Blue  Tits,  and  I  shot  a  Golden-eye  Duck.  On  the 
20th,  I  saw  many  including  a  few  Fieldfares;  also 

Robins,  and  four  Swans,  probably  Whoopers.  On  the  21st,  I 
obtained  another  Barred  Warbler,  and  saw  Robins,  Black¬ 
birds,  Great  and  Blue  Tits;  and  six  Swans  were  reported. 
On  the  24th,  Peewits  and  Golden  Plovers  were  going  N.W.; 
also  Great  Tits,  Goldcrests,  Wrens  and  Blackbirds.  On  the 
28th,  there  were  again  the  same  species,  together  with  a  few 
Redwings. 

On  October  30th,  about  1,500  Wood  Pigeons  appeared, 
and  their  numbers  continued  to  increase  throughout  November 
and  until  the  frost  in  the  third  week  of  December,  when  many 
left  the  district.  They  came  back  on  5th  January  1928,  and 
ten  days  later  from  15,000  to  20,000  weie  roosting  111  a  single 
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wood. 

On  October  31st,  there  was  much  migration.  I  again  saw 
a  White  Owl  on  the  coast.  Larks  and  Peewits  were  coming 
in  till  1-30  p.m.,  Rooks  till  3  p.m.,  and  Starlings  till  dusk. 
Finches,  probably  Chaffinches,  were  abundant.  Many  Spar- 
rowhawks  accompanied  this  flight,  a  single  Peregrine  was 
observed,  and  a  White-fronted  Goose  was  killed  by  one  of  the 
wild-fowlers. 

During  the  first  week  of  November  there  was  little  migra¬ 
tion,  but  on  the  8th  Fieldfares,  Blackbirds,  Starlings,  Finches 
and  Woodcocks  appeared  in  some  numbers. 

November  12th  was  a  great  migration  day,  and  the 
following  species  were  noted  travelling  in  greater  or  less  num¬ 
bers  :  Starlings,  Larks,  Finches,  Snow  Buntings,  Black¬ 
birds,  Rooks,  Grey  Crows,  Woodcock,  Peewits,  Golden  Plover, 
Wigeon,  Mallard,  and  the  first  Brent  Goose.  On  the  17th,  a 
large  flock  of  Bramblings  was  noted  inland,  though  I  never 
saw  this  species  on  the  coast  during  the  autumn.  On  the 
15th,  I  saw  six  White-fronted  Geese  at  North  Cotes.  On 
December  5th,  I  saw  a  flock  of  five  of  them,  and  on  December 
30th  one  of  the  wild-fowlers  reported  a  flock  of  thirty-two. 

On  November  21st,  several  Water  Rails  appeared  in 
hedge-bottoms  near  the  coast.  I  saw  a  single  Chiffchaff,  and 
a  wild-fowler  reported  a  flock  of  eighteen  Swans.  On  the  24th, 
there  were  some  Water  Rails  near  the  Coast,  and  the  first 
Grey  Wagtail.  On  the  30th,  twenty- eight  Woodcocks  were 
shot  in  Tothill  Wood,  and  many  more  were  seen.  It  appears 
to  have  been  a  good  season  for  these  birds. 

As  usual,  there  was  little  migration  in  December.  On  the 
14th,  I  saw  a  Common  Buzzard  in  Fenby  Wood.  This  bird 
was  seen  repeatedly  during  January  and  February,  and  was 
still  present,  26  March  1928. 

On  December  18th,  I  saw  a  dozen  Pochards  on  Newsham 
Lake.  There  appeared  to  be  seven  adult  drakes  among  them. 
On  the  22nd,  one  of  the  wild-fowlers  saw  five  Scaup  in  Tetney 
Haven,  and  killed  them  all  at  one  shot.  On  the  27th,  I  saw  a 
party  of  these  ducks  just  outside  the  Dock  at  Grimsby. 
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A  flock  of  twenty-five  Bewick  Swans  appeared  in  Tetney 
Haven  on  December  22nd,  and  one  of  them  was  shot  by  a 
punt-gunner. 

After  Christmas  there  was  little  or  no  migration.  Such 
movements  as  were  noted  were  confined  to  Geese,  Wood 
Pigeons  and  Plovers,  and  were  no  doubt  either  local  or 
weather  movements. 

About  the  middle  of  January  1928,  an  Eagle  was  shot  at 
Beelsby,  having  previously  frequented  Brocklesby  Top  Woods 
for  about  a  month.  I  saw  this  bird  subsequently  in  course  of 
being  set  up  at  Procter’s  shop  at  Louth.  It  proved  to  be  a 
Golden  Eagle,  and  is,  I  believe,  only  the  third  Lincolnshire 
example,  most  of  the  wandering  eagles  which  so  frequently 
visit  the  county  being  referable  to  the  White-tailed  or  Sea 
Eagle. 

Lincolnshire  does  not  appear  to  have  had  much  share  in 
the  immigration  of  Crossbills  which  took  place  during  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1927,  and  the  only  note  I  have  on  the 
subject  was  supplied  to  me  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Cook,  who,  in  a  letter 
dated  8  February  1928,  informed  me  that  his  garden  in 
Grimsby  was  visited  by  a  party  consisting  of  one  old  cock, 
two  or  three  adult  hens  and  three  young  birds.  They 
appeared  about  June  25th,  and  were  last  seen  5  July  1927. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  above  notes,  there  was  a  practi¬ 
cally  continuous  influx  of  birds  from  the  beginning  of  Septem¬ 
ber  to  the  third  week  of  November,  though  at  no  time  did  the 
passage  reach  an  intensity  that  could  be  called  a  ‘  rush  ’. 
Indeed,  this  phenomenon  has  not  been  witnessed  on  the  Lin¬ 
colnshire  coast  for  some  years.  Among  the  rarer  visitors  the 
most  notable  was  the  Golden  Eagle  at  Beelsby,  while  the  two 
examples  of  the  Barred  Warbler,  the  flock  of  Crossbills,  and 
the  Waxwing  may  also  be  noted.  On  the  whole  it  was  a  most 
interesting  autumn  from  an  ornithological  point  of  view. 

Other  Notes  on  Birds. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Willoughby  Smith  makes  the  following  report 
of  his  observations  at  Gainsborough:  ‘During  the  winter  of 
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1926-27  Bramblings  were  in  large  flocks  in  and  around  my 
garden,  beech  mast  being  very  plentiful.  Early  in  the  spring 
of  1927,  I  frequently  saw  four  Hawfinches  (two  males  and  two 
females).  The  Bullfinch  nested  ;  the  Tree-creeper  was  often 
seen,  but  did  not  nest.  On  November  19th,  I  saw  a  Blackbird 
with  white  head  and  neck  at  Lea 

Mr.  C.  S.  Carter  writes  :  On  January  4th  1927,  there  was  a 
Wild  Duck’s  nest  containing  four  eggs  at  Cadwell.  Mr.  E.  H. 
Cartwright  and  two  other  reliable  observers  reported  that  an 
albino  House  Martin  had  been  seen  at  Hainton,  21  July. 
Hooded  Crows,  Magpies  and  Bullfinches  are  very  much  on 
the  increase  in  the  Louth  District. 

GEOLOGY. 

H.  Preston,  F.G.S. 

(Read  at  the  Annual  Meeting) 

A  short  time  ago  I  obtained  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
Ammonite  Bucklandi  of  the  Lower  Lias ;  it  is  fifteen-and-a- 
half  inches  across.  I  believe  this  is  the  largest  species  of 
Ammonite  occurring  in  the  Liassic  clays. 

Also  I  bring  two  fragments  of  fossils  to  show  how  broken 
specimens  may  often  be  more  instructive  than  perfect  ones. 
The  first  is  a  septa  and  chamber  of  an  Upper  Lias  Nautilus 
which  shows  clearly  the  siphuncle  or  connecting  tube  between 
the  chambers.  This  tube  passes  from  chamber  to  chamber  in 
all  Cephalopods,  and  in  the  Nautilus,  it  passes  along  the 
centre  of  the  chambers,  which  is  a  characteristic  of  the  Nautili 
right  through  the  geological  ages  from  Cambrian  strata  to 
the  present  day. 

The  second  example  is  part  of  a  large  phragmacone  of 
Belemnite,  also  from  the  Upper  Lias.  Here  the  siphuncle  is 
clearly  seen  to  have  passed  along  the  outer  edge  of  the 
chambers. 

Belemnites  died  out  with  the  Chalk,  but  their  fossil 
remains  give  much  information  about  their  structure. 

Relative  to  my  Report  on  the  geology  of  our  Summer 
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Excursions,  there  is  but  one  reference  which  needs  to  be  made, 
and  that  is  the  finding  of  the  Rhaetic  Beds  during  our  visit  to 
Gainsborough.  The  finding  of  these  beds  in  Lincolnshire  was 
reported  by  the  late  Mr.  F.  M.  Burton,  f.g.s.,  in  1866.  He 
stated  that  they  existed  in  a  gulley  at  the  outlet  of  one  of  the 
lakes  in  Thonock  Park.  After  some  amount  of  digging  during 
our  excursion  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  them  again. 

I  mention  this  because  the  Rhaetic  beds  are  so  seldom 
seen  in  our  Count}7,  and  they  always  picture  up  one  of  the 
most  interesting  periods  in  Geological  history.  These  beds 
are  always  found  resting  conformably  on  the  top  of  the  Keuper 
Marls  and  form  a  transition  bed  between  those  marls  and  the 
Liassic  clays  above. 

To  get  an  interesting  idea  of  the  Rhaetic  beds,  we  must 
picture  a  time  when  a  great  inland  Salt-lake  covered  the  whole 
of  Lincolnshire,  and  indeed  a  greater  part  of  both  eastern  and 
western  England.  The  waters  of  this  lake  were  full  of  mineral 
matter,  similar  indeed  to  the  Caspian  sea  of  to-day.  A  hot 
climate  and  great  evaporation  had  caused  a  lowering  of  the 
level  of  the  water,  and  consequent  precipitation  of  the  mineral 
salts,  amongst  which  are  the  Gypsum  beds  of  the  Keuper 
Marls  of  Lincolnshire.  Subsequently  the  land  subsided  and 
water  from  the  outer  Ocean  caused  an  inflow  of  sea-water  to 
reach  the  depleted  inland  salt  lake.  The  mixing  of  the  two 
waters  of  the  ocean  and  the  salt-lake  was  very  prejudicial  to 
the  life  of  the  period  ;  great  quantities  of  both  reptiles  and  fish 
were  killed,  and  their  remains  were  drifted  about  the  bottom 
of  the  inland  lake  now  filling  up  with  the  sea  water. 

The  deposits  laid  down  during  this  change  form  the 
Rhaetic  beds,  the  fossilized  remains  giving  rich  ‘Bone  Beds’ 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  examples  of  which  are  on  the 
the  table  for  inspection. 
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H.  B.  WILLOUGHBY  SMITH,  M.B.,  Lond.,  F.R.C.S.,  Eng., 

L.R.C.P.,  Lond. 


Of  the  various  branches  of  field  Natural  History  that 
come  within  the  purview  of  the  Lincolnshire  Naturalists’ 
Union,  Botany  appears  to  be  the  favourite.  It  has  a  larger 
number  of  adherents  and  students  than  any  other  branch,  and 
it  seems  therefore  only  fitting  and  right  that  it  should  have 
provided  the  Union  with  a  large  proportion  of  its  Presidents. 
Of  our  Presidents  who  held  office  up  to  1924,  Dr.  Willoughby 
Smith  was  the  eighth  of  those  whose  qualifications  for  the 
Chair  were  mainly  botanical. 

Hugh  Bernard  Willoughby  Smith  was  born  at  York  in 
1879,  was  educated  at  Pocklington  Grammar  School,  the 
University  of  Leeds,  and  the  London  Hospital.  He  graduated 
M.B.,  Lond.,  in  October  1902,  and  passed  F.R.C.S.  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1909.  From  1905  until  1909  he  lived  in  South  Africa, 
being  Medical  Officer  in  the  Civil  Hospital  at  Pretoria.  In 
1910  he  settled  at  Gainsborough,  where  he  now  resides  and 
practises.  During  the  Great  War  he  served  his  King  and  his 
Country  as  Captain  in  the  R.A.M.C.,  T.F.,  from  1914,  and  he 
was  on  duty  in  France  in  1918  and  1919. 

Dr.  Willoughby  Smith  had  an  innate  love  of  natural 
history.  While  still  a  schoolboy  he  came  under  the  spell  of 
the  wild  flower,  and  at  that  early  period  of  life  he  laid  the 
foundations  of  his  wide  and  deep  botanical  knowledge. 
Wherever  he  has  been,  either  for  long  or  for  short  periods,  he 
has,  so  far  as  opportunities  have  permitted,  studied  the  local 
flora. 
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When  he  became  a  member  of  the  Union  in  ign,  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  the  botanical  section  had  received  a  very 
valuable  and  competent  auxiliary,  and  his  services  were  recog¬ 
nized  in  1924  by  his  election  to  the  presidential  chair.  From 
the  Address  that  he  delivered  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  that 
year  we  learned  that  he  had  made  a  particular  study  of  the 
species  of  flowers  that  live  together  in  association  both  in  the 
moorland  and  in  the  upland.  Though  hist  and  foremost  a 
botanist,  Dr.  Willoughby  Smith  takes  a  keen  interest  in 
ornithology,  entomology  and  other  branches  of  natural  history 
in  which  some  of  his  fellow  members  specialize. 

R.  W.  G. 


THE  SHAG. 

The  following  letter,  written  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Cartwright,  of  Legbourue, 
appeared  in  the  Louth  Advertiser ,  5  February  1927: — 

‘  It  may  interest  your  readers  who  are  fond  of  natural  history  to 
hear  that  on  Monday  last,  while  waiting  for  the  hounds  when  the 
meet  was  at  Acthorpe,  a  man  drew  my  attention  to  a  starling  going 
to  and  from  an  ash  tree.  We  watched  it  some  time,  and  it  was  carry¬ 
ing  food  in  its  beak,  evidently  feeding  young  ones — it  had  appro¬ 
priated  a  hole  in  the  bole  of  the  tree  made  by  a  Green  Woodpecker, 
and  though  I  did  not  hear  the  young  birds.  I  am  sure  she  was  feeding 
some.  This  is  the  earliest  nesting  of  a  starling  that  I  have  ever 
known.  Also  on  Christmas  Day.  Mr.  K.  M.  Spring,  of  Legbourne 
Abbey,  of  “  motor  cycle  racing  fame  ”,  sent  over  asking  me  to  go  and 
look  at  a  curious  bird  swimming  and  diving  in  his  pond  in  the  garden. 
I  went  armed  with  “YarrelPs  British  Birds”,  and  decided  without 
doubt  that  it  was  a  “shag”  or  green  cormorant,  no  doubt  from  the 
sea  coast  ;  it  travelled  under  water  at  a  most  astonishing  pace.  I 
saw  it  again  close  to  in  Legbourne  Mill  dam  on  Sunday,  the  26th.  and 
got  close  to  it,  and  watched  it  diving — evidently  fishing — and  was 
then  quite  satisfied  as  to  the  species,  as  it  had  a  beautiful  green  sheen 
over  back  and  shoulders.  It  was  a  little  over  two  feet  in  length  ’. 

BOOK  NOTICES. 

‘A  Short  History  of  Lincoln’,  by  Charles  Brears.  Pages  xi 
+  216.  A.  Brown  &  Sons,  Hull,  3s.  6d: 

A  recent  review  of  the  History  of  the  County  with  Map  and  many 
illustrations.  With  a  foreword  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Yarborough.  There  is  little  reference  to  the  Natural  History  of  the 
County,  but  this  volume  is  well  written  and  contains  much  of  interest 
to  lovers  of  Lincolnshire. 

‘British  Spiders’,  by  Theodore  H.  Savory.  Pages  xii  +  1S0. 
Clarendon  Press.  Oxford.  6s. 

A  useful  contribution  to  the  study  of  Spiders,  and  likely  to  be  a 
help  to  the  beginner  as  an  introduction  to  this  branch  of  Natural 
History.  There  are  chapters  on  Classification.  Collecting  and  Pre¬ 
servation.  Several  characteristic  species  are  described  and  there 
are  helpful  descriptions  and  drawings. 
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STUDIES  IN  THE  GENUS  PHAEDON. 

A.  Roebuck, 

Midland  Agricultural  College. 

Now  that  naturalists  have*  made  such  good  progress  in 
the  compilation  of  lists  of  species  of  insects  occurring  in  the 
various  Counties,  it  would  be  an  excellent  development  to  find 
with  what  plants  the  insects  are  associated.  Of  special  import¬ 
ance  would  be  those  plants  upon  which  they  feed  either  in  the 
adult  or  other  stages.  There  are  probably  other  reasons  also 
why  certain  insects  are  found  in  regular  association  with  certain 
species  of  plants.  We  know  very  little  indeed  of  the  feeding 
habits  of  the  vast  majority  of  species,  except  the  Macro-Lepi- 
doptera,  but  there  is  probably  a  good  deal  of  information 
scattered  about  in  odd  notes  which  could  be  profitably  com¬ 
piled.  Such  knowledge  of  food  plants  would  help  in  elucidating 
such  problems  as  whether  a  species  is  altering  its  habits,  or 
possibly  why  it  is  becoming  a  pest  of  cultivated  plants,  etc. 

The  small  genus  Phaedon  Latreille  of  which  we  have  four 
species,  if  we  include  P.  tumidulus  Germ.,  which  has  been 
moved  by  Dr.  Sharp  to  the  genus  Pavaphaedon ,  includes  a  great 
rarity  in  P.  concinnus  Steph.,  and  a  common  one  in  P.  cochleanae 
F.,  which  affords  perhaps  the  best  example  of  mass  local  migra¬ 
tion  in  the  British  fauna.  In  addition  we  have  in  P.  tumidulus 
Germ  and  P.  armovaciae  L.,  two  species  possibly  changing  their 
feeding  habits  and  threatening  to  become  pests.  In  P.  cochleariae 
we  have  also  an  example  of  a  species  assuming  aquatic  habits 
in  certain  areas,  habits  for  which  it  has  apparently  no  special 
so-called  adaptive  structures. 

PHAEDON  TUMIDULUS  Germ. 

This  species  was  placed  in  the  genus  Paraphaedon  by  Dr. 
Sharp  (1910).  It  is  a  common  species.  Dr.  Sharp  recorded 
it  as  common  in  Scotland  on  Heracleum  sphondylum.  In  the 
County  list  it  is  mentioned  as  common  and  found  at  Tetney  on 
Heracleum  leaves  (191::).  This  is  the  only  species  of  wild 
plant  I  know  to  be  eaten  by  it  and  that  in  the  adult  stage. 
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Heracleum  is  a  common  plant,  and  there  are  only  too 
many  other  common  wild  Umbellifers  for  the  farmer.  Why 
should  this  species  become  a  potential  pest  ?  MacDougall  in 
1905  received  this  species  as  a  pest  on  two  crop  plants.  In 
July  1905  it  was  sent  from  Yorkshire  as  harmful  to  Celery: 
‘  The  beetles  seem  to  commence  operations  at  one  end  of  a 
row  of  plants,  and  work  steadily  along  the  row,  absolutely 
destroying  the  plants;  the  beetles  are  in  hundreds’.  In 
August  1905  it  was  destroying  Parsley  at  Settle.  In  July 
1925  I  received  specimens  from  Nottinghamshire  (Everton 
Car)  which  were  damaging  Celery.  The  beetles  started  from 
the  ditch  sides,  and  were  working  along  the  rows  eating  the 
leaves  of  the  plant  which  happened  to  be  backward  and  small. 
In  August  1926  the  same  crop  was  being  attacked  in  Derby¬ 
shire.  The  plants  in  this  case  were  much  better  grown  and 
the  beetles  refused  the  big  leaves  and  were  eating  the  small 
leaves  in  the  heart  of  the  plants,  thus  seriously  curtailing 
growth. 

When  feeding  upon  the  Celery  leaves  the  beetles  eat  from 
the  edges  only,  producing  notches.  (Fig.  1).  In  experiments 
made  it  was  noticeable  that  the  insects  did  not  attack  the 
turgid  leaves  such  as  a  good  growing  plant  would  have  until 
they  were  short  of  food.  They  preferred  the  less-turgid,  almost 
flaccid  leaves  of  a  crop  suffering  from  lack  of  moisture.  In 
order  to  obtain  the  amount  of  leaf  destroyed  by  a  beetle  I  fed 
numbers  upon  Celery  leaves  and  measured  the  area  destroyed. 
Averaging  results  this  gave  the  amount  of  4.8  sq.  m.m.  per 
beetle  per  day.  This  is  slightly  smaller  than  the  daily  food 
of  P.  cochleariae  which  is  5  sq.  m.m.  The  effect  of  one  or  two 
beetles  upon  a  celery  plant  is  much  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  daily  growth,  but  being  a  gregarious  species  it  con¬ 
centrates  in  numbers  upon  patches  of  plants,  and  so  seriously 
impedes  or  destroys  them. 

PHAEDON  ARMORACIAE,  L. 

This  species  is  local.  Sharp  records  this  as  local  in  Scot¬ 
land,  in  the  water  among  Montia  font  ana,  in  the  Solway,  Forth 
and  Moray  districts.  Our  Transactions  report  it  in  sandy 
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Fig.  i. 


areas,  Scunthorpe,  Barton  and  Linwood.  One  correction  is 
required  in  the  Transactions.  This  is  not  the  Mustard  Beetle 
or  Black  Jack.  That  term  should  be  applied  to  P.  cochleaviae. 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  wild  plant  on  which  it  feeds,  but  have 
taken  it  upon  Mustard  and  Watercress  crops,  but  never  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  be  sure  that  it  was  specially  fond  of 
either.  Reitter  in  ‘  Fauna  Germanica  ’,  vol.  4,  mentions  it  as 
occurring  in  water  meadows  and  on  the  edges  of  ponds  and 
streams,  especially  on  Nasturtium  species  and  frequent  on 
Cochleavia  officinalis. 

PHAEDON  COCHLEARIAE,  F. 

The  Mustard  Beetle,  Blue  or  Black  Fly  of  Watercress 
growers,  or  Horse  Radish  Beetle  of  Eastern  Europe  is  the 
commonest  of  the  genus  so  far  as  numbers  of  individuals  is 
concerned.  At  too  frequent  periods  it  appears  in  veritable 
armies  in  the  Mustard  growing  areas,  and  affords  a  beautiful 
study  of  insects  in  masses.  In  Wainfleet  two  or  three  years 
ago,  one  such  army  crossing  a  farm  road  produced  an  ink- 
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coloured  patch  for  several  days,  and  I  remember  a  flooded 
Watercress  bed  looking  like  a  pool  of  ink  with  the  surface 
covered  by  the  floating  beetles.  In  the  early  autumn,  also  in 
Wainfleet,  I  well  remember  seeing  a  40-acre  square  field  with 
the  following  appearance:  There  was  an  outer  ring  of  bare 
brownish  soil  from  10  to  20  yards  wide,  then  followed  a  6-inch 
ring  of  blue,  and  inside  was  the  bright  glaucous  green  of 
young  swedes  broadcasted  and  being  grown  for  seed.  When 
approached  the  blue  ring  consisted  of  young  swede  plant  stalks 
denuded  of  leaves  with  myriads  of  these  beetles  hanging  on 
like  drops  of  ink  and  dropping  off  as  one  approached  nearer. 
They  were  gradually  working  towards  the  centre  of  the  field, 
and  continued  to  do  so  until  the  frost  compelled  them  to  seek 
shelter  for  the  winter. 

The  migration  across  the  road  and  the  floating  on  the 
cress  bed  mentioned,  illustrate  a  rather  remarkable  feature  of 
their  economy.  They  have  well  developed  wings,  but  will 
rarely  use  them.  This  is  true  at  all  times  of  the  year.  Those 
that  have  sheltered  during  the  winter  will  make  a  rather  cum¬ 
bersome  journey  from  their  quarters  to  lay  eggs  on  the  crops 
in  May  and  June,  after  which  they  apparently  all  die.  The 
next  generation,  which  matures  June  to  early  August,  is  more 
favourably  placed,  as  it  is  already  on  the  food  plants  upon 
which  it  deposits  eggs ;  but  after  harvest  they  have  still  some 
weeks  to  feed,  so  they  have  to  migrate  en  masse  to  other  fields 
say  from  Mustard  to  Cabbages,  Turnips  and  Swedes  grown 
for  seed.  Then  when  the  cold  weather  drives  them  to  shelter 
they  make  the  tedious  journey  to  their  winter  quarters.  There 
would  seem  to  be  no  objection  to  flying,  and  such  a  short 
flight  would  be  so  much  easier.  In  this  species  the  larvae 
and  adults  feed  on  the  same  plants.  They  feed  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  cultivated  plants:  Mustard,  Cress  run  to  seed,  Water¬ 
cress,  Turnip,  Swede,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Broccoli,  Kale, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Savoy,  Radish,  Horse  Radish.  They  do 
not  relish  all  equally,  in  fact  do  not  appear  to  like  Kale, 
Sprouts  and  Savoys,  but  food  shortage  drives  them  to  these 
varieties.  They  apparently  will  never  eat  the  red  or  blue 
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varieties  of  Kale,  Cabbage  ,  and  Sprouts  and  Broccoli.  Of 
wild  plants  my  experience  has  been  that  Cardamine  amara  is 
preferred  to  all,  even  to  wild  Watercress,  which  I  should  place 
next.  This  information  was  obtained  from  studying  the 
species  in  Shropshire  and  Staffordshire  where  C.  amara 
abounds,  but  in  Lincolnshire  it  is  rare.  I  could  never  get 
them  to  eat  Cardamine  pratensis  or  C.  impatiens.  In  Germany 
they  frequent  Nasturtium  amphibium  and  N .  palustre ,  but  I  have 
no  experience  of  them  on  these  species  in  this  country.  They 
will  apparently  eat  Sinapis  arvensis  (Charlock)  and  Raphanus 
raphanistnm  (Wild  Radish),  but  they  will  starve  rather  than 
eat  a  Sisymbrium ,  a  Barbarea  or  a  Lepidium ,  except  Garden 
Cress  run  to  seed. 

The  eggs  are  of  a  regular  ellipsoidal  shape  and  ochreous 
yellow  in  colour,  varying  in  depth  of  shade  from  pale  when 
first  deposited  to  darker  when  the  larvae  are  about  to  emerge. 


In  size  they  are  1.2  to  1.5  m.m.  in  length  and  .4  to  .6  m.in.  in 
breadth.  They  frequently  have  a  slight  medium  longitudinal 
depression.  They  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  any  markings 
on  the  surface,  but  only  the  slight  granulations  found  on  most 
egoshells.  They  are  found  chiefly  on  the  underside  of  the 
leaves,  but  some  are  on  the  upper  surface,  others  on  the  leaf 
stalk  and  also  on  the  stem — in  fact  they  have  frequently  to  be 
placed  where  a  female  can  find  any  space.  The  insect  eats 
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out  an  oval  cavity  of  the  proper  size  and  then  places  the  egg 
in  the  hollow  provided  so  that  it  is  partly  embedded.  Some¬ 
times  in  making  the  hollow  a  hole  is  bitten  quite  through  the 
leaf,  and  the  egg  partly  shows  on  the  other  side  also.  The 
egg  is  held  quite  firmly,  the  drying  of  the  natural  fluid  sur¬ 
rounding  the  egg  and  the  drying  of  the  punctured  plant  cells 
appear  to  add  the  little  extra  fixation  required.  For  emerg¬ 
ence  of  the  larva  after  5  to  8  days  there  is  no  regular  method 
of  splitting.  The  eggshell  is  just  broken  open  in  an  irregular 
manner.  (Fig.  3) 


Fig.  3- 


The  tiny  larva  has  a  proportionately  large  black  head  and 
prothorax  and  tapers  to  the  end  of  the  dull  yellow  abdomen. 
Feeding  begins  at  once,  and  in  two  to  three  weeks  it  is  the 
full  fed  dirty  rough  looking  grub  we  know  so  well.  Pupation 
takes  place  always  in  the  soil  about  1  inch  deep  in  an  earthen 
cell.  In  colour  it  is  rather  a  bright  yellow  with  a  medium 
dorsal  row  of  blue  spots  on  the  abdomen.  This  stage  lasts 
about  10  days. 

Typical  life  histories  are  given  as  examples  of  early  and 
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As  this  is  a  gregarious  feeder  occurring  in  such  large 
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numbers  we  get  some  excellent  examples  of  insect  havoc.  A 
Mustard  crop  reduced  to  blanched  stalks  and  Watercress  beds 
with  protruding  blanched  stalks  totally  devoid  of  green  have 
pathetic  appearances. 

In  the  case  of  larvae  feeding  on  Watercress  when  they 
have  reached  maturity  they  have  to  proceed  to  pupate  in  the 
soil  on  the  bank  just  above  water  level,  and  this  compels 
them  to  cross  stretches  of  water. 

When  first  I  had  to  deal  with  the  pest  on  Watercress  beds 
it  seemed  to  me  that  only  those  on  the  outside  could  possibly 
mature,  and  that  those  in  the  centre  would  be  drowned  unless 
they  were  accidentally  floated  quickly  to  the  bank.  This  how¬ 
ever,  proved  to  be  wrong.  The  hairs,  tubercles  and  bristles 
prevent  the  larva  from  being  wetted,  and  when  it  reaches  the 
water  it  proceeds  with  an  eel-like  motion  forming  the  body 
into  an  S  and  then  reversing  p  .  Down  each  side  of  the  body 
and  close  to  the  spiracles  is  a  row  of  brown  tubercles  from 
which  the  larva  can  protrude  yellow  shining  glands.  When 
its  body  is  twisted  as  mentioned,  the  glands  are  protruded  on 
the  two  convex  areas,  but  not  in  the  concavities,  so  that  these 
glands  are  being  alternately  extended  and  withdrawn.  (Fig.  2) 

This  is  probably  in  direct  response  to  muscular  move¬ 
ments.  and  in  no  way  concerned  with  the  prime  functions  of 
the  glands.  As  a  result  of  these  contortions  the  larva  pro¬ 
gresses  along  the  surface  of  the  water.  In  the  many  tests 
made,  the  rate  of  progression  averaged  1  inch  in  1^  minutes 
with  two  rests.  A  rest  is  made  about  every  half  minute. 
Tests  were  made  to  try  to  find  how  far  the  larvae  could  ‘  swim’. 
On  an  average  the  mature  larva  could  be  on  the  water  30 
hours.  Smaller  larvae  did  not  often  exist  so  long,  and  odd  ones 
could  stay  longer.  This  varied  according  to  the  number  of 
rests  taken.  Some  remained  longer  in  the  water  but  made 
less  progress.  Assuming  a  30  hours’  swim,  at  the  above  rate 
this  would  mean  a  larva  could  reach  a  bank  100-ft.  away. 
Probably  the  rate  of  progression  gradually  falls  as  the  larva 
is  tired,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  few  need  fail  to  reach  quarters 
for  pupation.  Many  larvae,  especially  of  the  second  genera- 
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tion  are  able  to  reach  the  bank,  or  pass  over  most  of  the  dis¬ 
tance  to  the  bank  by  going  from  plant  to  plant.  I  have  never 
found  the  pupa  under  water  but  always  above  the  ground 
water  level.  The  adult  beetles  on  the  water  seem  quite  help¬ 
less.  They  just  rest  on  the  water  him  and  appear  content  to 
drift,  but  from  time  to  time  they  move  their  legs  as  if  attempt¬ 
ing  to  walk. 

Fortunately  for  the  beetles,  but  unfortunately  for  the 
Watercress  grower,  the  plants  protrude  from  the  water  and 
cover  the  beds  at  egg-laying  times  in  both  generations,  so  that 
eggs  can  be  deposited  on  plants  in  the  centre  of  the  ponds 
comparatively  easily.  Of  course  the  beetles  frequently  drop 
in  the  water  but  soon  reach  another  leaf  or  stem.  This  seems 
rather  curious  when  they  could  fly  about  freely.  Taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  refusal  to  fly  appears  the  best  method  of  rid¬ 
ding  a  Watercress  farm  of  this  pest.  By  holding  down  the 
plants  with  planks  and  wire  netting  and  raising  the  level  of 
the  water,  they  are  all  floated  off  and  gently  drift  to  the  outlet 
end,  when  they  can  be  scooped  out  in  buckets  and  put  in  a 
barrel.  Stray  ones  passing  over  the  banks  can  be  caught  on 
boards  made  sticky  with  tar.  ff  this  be  done  on  a  hot  sunny 
day  some  do  fly  away  to  safety. 

The  plants  with  which  this  species  is  associated  during 
the  winter  bear  no  relation  to  the  economy  of  the  insect.  A 
hollow  rubber  tube  on  the  ground  serves  just  as  well  as  the 
hollow  stems  of  wild  Umbellifers;  a  stake  with  cloth  wrapped 
round  will  replace  an  old  Willow  under  whose  loose  bark  they 
cluster,  and  a  loose  bundle  of  string  serves  as  a  grass  or  sedge 
tuft.  It  can  be  studied  as  an  aquatic  species  in  the  County  at 
Belleau,  where  it  occurs  in  myriads  each  year  on  .the  Water¬ 
cress  beds. 

PHAEDON  CONCINNUS,  Steph. 

Of  this  species,  the  authenticity  of  which  appears  to  be 
still  disputed,  I  know  nothing  in  the  wild  state. 

It  is  apparently  a  coastal  and  salt  marsh  species  which  I 
am  pleased  to  note  has  been  taken  from  time  to  time  in  the 
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